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hyd,  absolon,  thy  gilte  tresses  clere  ; 
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my  lady  cometh,  that  all  this  may  disteyne  !  " 

— Chaucer 
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INTRODUCTION 


'T'HE  volume  here  presented  to  the  reader  is  a  se- 
-■-  lection  of  complete  poems  ^  from  all  or  almost 
all  that  is  worth  preserving  in  English  Lyric  Poetry 
which  has  Love  as  its  subject.  And  since  Poetry  is 
the^jone-Art  in  which  we  havelnade  a  really  inde- 
structible success,  in  which  we  have  really  expressed 
ourselves,  we  may  find  here  some  hundreds  of  verses 
of  an  imperishable  beauty.  In  any  wide  view  of 
English  Poetry  it  might  seem  as  though  all  the 
vitality  of  the  race,  that  desire  for  expression,  the 
idealism  and  dreams  of  a  great  people  who  must 
create,  always  with  joy,  had  passed  into  Verse,  since 
in  Prose  we  have  not  attained  to  the  lucidity  and 
perfection  of  the  French  ;  nor  in  Sculpture  to  the 
immortal  and  precise  beauty  of  the  Greeks ;  nor  in 
Painting  to  the  loveliness  and  power  of  the  Italians  ; 
nor  in  Music  to  the  profound  rhythm  of  the  Germans. 
It  is  really  only  in  Poetry  that  we  are  as  it  were  a 
world  power,  since  we  have  produced  indisputably  the 
most  beautiful  Verse  of  the  modern  world,  perhaps 
of  all  time,  in  Lyric  as  in  Dramatic  Poetry.  Our 
extraordinary  indifference  to  Art  or  Beauty  of  any 
sort  has  obscured  much  of  the  great  dramatic  litera- 

'  There  are,  I  think,  but  three  exceptions :  only  one,  that  of 
the  songs  from  "The  Song  of  Songs,"  is  of  any  importance. 
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ture  of  our  race.  Apart  from  the  work  of  Shake 
who  after  all  is  but  the  highest  peak  in  an  innumerable ' 
and  tremendous  mountain  chain,  the  Drama  of  the 
great  age  is  never  seen  on  our  stage.  And  no  long 
time  since  our  Lyric  Poets  also  were  unknown  to  the 
mass  of  the  English  people.  The  Aldine  Poets,  the 
Muses'  Library,  the  Anthologies  of  Mr.  Palgrave, 
Mr.  Henley,  and  Mr.  Bullen  have  taken  away  that 
reproach  from  us,  and  to-day  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
the  work  of  almost  any  Lyric  Poet  at  a  small  cost. 
But  that  extraordinary  fear  of  beauty  that  has  led  us 
in  the  past  to  forget  that  which  alone  will  give  us 
immortality  is  by  no  means  dead.  I  number 
among  my  acquaintances  a  parson,  a  good  Church 
of  England  man,  full  of  good  works,  a  man  of  the 
public  schools  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  ;  and  the  same  man  is  the  father  of  a  family, 
so  that  I  find  in  him  all  the  echoing  virtues  of  our 
race.  So  characteristic  is  he  of  a  people  which  has 
given  the  beautiful  Masques  of  Ben  Jonson  to  oblivion 
that  he  will  tell  me,  without  hesitation  or  shame,  that 
he  cannot  read  Shakespeare  because  he  -wrote  in  Ferse. 
Now,  since  it  is  a  commonplace  of  the  schools  that 
there  is  no  virtue  without  music,  this  Master  of  Arts, 
who  might  seem  to  be  so  bourgeois,  so  excellently 
rectitudinous  and  harmless,  is,  it  might  seem,  in  reality 
anarchical  in  his  influence,  disorderly  at  least  in  the 
higher  morality,  and  an  enemy  to  those  profound 
laws  that  govern  that  perfect  state  which  lieth  in  the 
heavens  seen  there  by  Plato,  and  that  St.  Paul  has  told 
us  is  there  eternal. 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  that,  as  a  people,  we 
are  now  indifferent  to  beauty.    This  little  book,  which 
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is  all  of  gold  with  scarcely  enough  alloy  to  make  it 
current,  will  almost  certainly  become  just  a  gift  book 
from  lover  to  lover,  in  which  exquisite  office  may  it  be 
blessed,  but  how  many,  think  you,  will  love  it  for  its 
own  sake,  for  its  Beauty,  its  Verse,  its  Poetry,  apart 
from  its  Love  ?  Not  the  beauty  of  the  words,  nor 
the  perfection  of  the_e3i:pressiQn,  the  Art  of  Poetry, 
but  its  subject,  so  banal,  so  outworn,  one  might  think 
will  be  the  reason  of  its  popularity  should  it  attain  to 
that  throne,  so  inevitably  vulgar,  that  awaits  success. 
But  perhaps  I  am  wrong  ;  unlike  some  other  less 
catholic  collections  of  Love  Poems,  there  is  in  this 
little  book  an  element  of  profound  passion  that  may 
frighten  the  philistine,  who,  while  he  sentimentalises 
the  beautiful  Sonnet  of  Cowper,  cannot  read  with 
patience  Andrew  Marvell's  poem,  "To  His  Coy 
Mistress,"  and  who,  while  eager  to  agree  with 
Tennyson  that  "the  happy  bridesmaid  makes  the 
happy  bride,"  will  by  no  means  read  "  Fatima ". 

"  Hard  and  abstract  moralities,"  writes  Pater,  in 
that  strangely  suggestive  essay  on  Coleridge,  in 
which  he  considers  rather  the  philosophical  than  the 
poetical  qualities  of  his  work,  "  Hard  and  abstract 
moralities  are  yielding  to  a  more  exact  estimate  of 
the  subtlety  and  complexity  of  our  Hfe.  .  .  .  Man 
is  the  most  complex  of  the  products  of  nature. 
Character  merges  in  temperament :  the  nervous 
system  refines  itself  into  intellect."  And,  indeed, 
when  we  compare  the  earlier  centuries  of  our  Poetry 
with  the  work  of  to-day,  it  is  perhaps  just  that 
change  that  we  find,  a  transformation  of  character 
into  ..temperament  ;  a  profound  complexity  ;  the 
nervous  system    under  our  very  eyes  as  it  were  re- 
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fining  itself  into  intellect,  so  that  when  we  come  to 
read  the  work  of  Shelley  and  Keats,  or  of  the 
Brownings,  or  of  the  Rossettis,  or  of  Patmore,  or 
of  Meredith,  we  find  there  a  kind  of  truth  and 
sincerity  altogether  different  from  the  sincere  but 
fantastic  artificiality  of  the  seventeenth  century  lyrists, 
or  the  grave  insincerity  of  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  those  modern  poets,  weighed  down,  for 
all  their  boasted  freedom  and  licence,  by  century  after 
century  of  tradition,  we  find  a  very  real  sadness  beyond 
anything  to  be  found  in  our  earlier  literature  outside 
the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare. 

Beginning  with  Wjatt  (1503-1542),  who  has  not 
yet  received  his  due  as  the  first  modern  English  Poet, 
we  find  the  Lyric,  in  which  our  Poetry  is  so  incom- 
parably rich,  already  of  a  perfect  beauty,  with  an  early 
freshness  as  of  the  dawn  upon  it,  and  with  a  certain 
indistinctness  that  belongs  to  the  hour  before  the 
sunrise. 

If  in  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (1517-1546)  a  finer  ear, 
a  more  subtle  sense  ofrHythm  may  be  discerned  than 
in  the  more  natural  and  human  verse  of  Wyatt,  it  is 
yet  to  Wyatt  rather  than  to  Surrey  that  we  shall 
return  again  and  again,  finding  in  his  verse  that 
personal  note  that  may  be  heard  in  all  English 
Poetry  since  his  day ;  but  that  has  grown,  how 
wonderfully  in  intensity  and  strength,  ever  since. 
The  influence  of  Italy  and  Italian  work  that  has 
always  been  present  in  our  literature,  in  Chaucer  as 
in  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  in  Spenser  as  in  Milton,  in 
Crashaw  as  in  Byron  and  Browning  and  Rossetti 
and  Swinburne,  which  to-day  we  feel  so  pro- 
foundly  in    the   work    of  Dante   for    instance,    has 
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been  as  it  were  a  shadow  of  the  great  classical  ages 
over  a  land  and  a  language  which  naturally  had  little 
or  nothing  of  the  temperance  and  order  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  old  great  masters.  Everywhere  I  find 
Italian  influence  bringing  with  it  a  certain  order  and 
regularity  into  English  work  that,  without  it,  might 
have  produced  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  for  in- 
stance, a  literature  as  uncouth  and  chaotic  as  the  work 
of  Walt  Whitman,  but  that,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Latin  genius,  has  given  us  an  everlasting,  foundation 
of  orderly  beauty  and  strength  which  will  endure  for 
ever,  and,  together  with  the  literature  which  has  been 
built  upon  it,  will  remain  the  immortal  monument 
of  a  great  people  when  England  must  lie  down  with 
Greece  and  Rome. 

The  sun  of  English  Poetry  that,at  last  rose  upon  a 
worHthat  might  seem  to  have  been  composed  all  of 
beautiful  cities  and  of  the  country  was  Edmund 
Spenser  (1552-1599).  Profoundly  influenced  by  the 
^assical  spirit  that  was  just  then  so  pedantically 
exultant  at  Cambridge  (where  Gabriel  Harvey  and 
Abraham  Fraunce,  whose  names  are  enshrined  in 
Spenser's  work — while  Fraunce  has  left  us  a  fine 
poem  in  Hexameters  called  Emmanuel — carried  away 
by  the  new-born  enthusiasm  for  the  classics  and  im- 
perfectly understanding  the  genius  of  English,  tried, 
not  without  a  good  hope  of  success,  to  force  the 
Hexameter  upon  him  ;)  Spenser  composed  his  own 
immortal  stanza,  escaping  the  calamity  they  sought 
to  heap  upon  him,  giving  us  in  the  Epithalamion 
the  finest  love  song,  irresistible,  exultant,  victorious, 
in  the  language. 

Sir  Phihp  Sidney  (1554-1586),  the  traveller,  the 
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one  time  to  have  possessed  the  greatest  spirit  of  our 
race,  and  with  a  matchless  music,  following  the  earliest 
of  our  Sonneteers,  Surrey,  he  has  told  us,  with  that 
inscrutable  smile  that  has  baffled  every  inquisitive 
critic,  of  his  immense  sorrow  and  scorn  of  a  world  in 
which  everything  was  passing  away.  Perhaps  of  jJJ 
his  work,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  perfect  part  is 
the  Sonnets.  How  far  are  we  here  from  the  euphuism 
of  Sidney,  or  any  of  the  great  crowd  of  Sonneteers,  or 
of  Shakespeare  himself  in  youth  ?  He  seems  to  have 
pulled  up  life  by  the  roots  and  cast  it  from  him,  and, 
indeed,  it  was  to  a  kind  of  solitude  almost  monastic  that 
he  suddenly  retired  after  the  production  of  "  The 
Tempest"  in  1613,  reconciled  at  last  to  a  continual 
silence,  allowing  life  and  all  the  greatness  and  renown, 
that  he  had  known  and  understood,  to  slip  away  from 
him,  till  he  died,  a  recluse  in  Stratford,  in  16 16.  Nor 
was  the  company  he  left  behind  unworthy  of  him. 
Less  than  himself,  but  only  less  than  he,  that  crowd 
of  Dramatists,  of  Poets,  led  by  Ben  Jonson,  continued 
the  splendid  tradition  through  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
and  Ford  and  Webster  and  Dekker  till  it  fell  into  an 
exquisite  decadence  and  died  in  Shirley.  But  the 
lovely  unbroken  song  of  the  Lyric  Poets  had  not  been 
interrupted  by  the  great  Dramatists,  many  of  whom 
are  among  the  first  Lyric  Poets  of  our  land.  Shake-  i 
speare,  in  his  unapproachable  songs  and  the  great  over-  A 
ture  to  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  "  ;  Ben  Jonsoriy^ 
in  many  a  perfect  song  ;  and  Carnpion,  in  songs  of  a  ^ 
different  manner,  less  artistically  smcere,  but  most 
musical  and  lovely,  were,  as  it  were,  the  leaders  of  a 
host  of  anonymous  song  writers  whose  verses,  written 
for  the  music  of  the  lute  or  the  clavichord,  have 
happily  come  down  to  us.     A  more  profound  note  is 
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touched  in  so  serious  and  passionate  a  poet  as  Donne, 
of  whom  Ben  Jonson  has  said  "  he  was  the  first  poet 
of  the  world  in  some  things,"  and,  indeed,  in  a  certain 
magical  but  less  commonplace  way  he  had  Words- 
worth's gift  for  "suddenly  transfiguring  common 
things  by  a  flood  of  light ".  The  great  Elizabethan 
age — the  age  of  Shakespeare — may  be  said  to  have 
come  to  an  end  with  William  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden  (1585-1649),  but  though  the  drama  of  that 
age  certainly  died  in  Shirley,  there  is  no  such  break 
in  Lyric  Poetry,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  an 
unbroken  stream,  varying,  it  is  true,  in  depth  and 
volume,  from  the  time  of  Wyatt  to  the  time  of 
Swinburne.  For,  born  three  years  after  Drum- 
mond, we  have  George  Wither,  a  poet  so  much 
better  than  his  reputation,  whose  one  lovely  song, 
"  Shall  I  wasting  in  despair  "  is  the  only  verse  from 
his  muse  generally  known  to  his  countrymen,  who 
have  forgotten  the  exquisite  poem  of  *'  Philarete " 
which  Mr,  Arber  printed  in  his  English  Garner.'^ 
There  remain  of  those  poets  born  in  the  sixteenth 
century  two  disciples  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  one  a  very 
great  master  of  lyrical  form,  the  other  one  of  the 
greatest  lyric  poets  in  the  language— Thomas  Carew 
( 1589- 1 639)  and  Robert  Herrick  ( 1 594- 1 674).  The 
immortal  poet  of  that  immortal  verse  "  To  Meadows  " 
is  one  of  the  most  delicate  glories  of  our  literature. 
His  work  is  of  its  kind  perfect.  One  discovers  there 
a  dainty  and  cheerful  spirit  of  pleasure,  a  certain  ritual 
of  life  that  is  exquisite  and  beautiful  in  itself  no  less 
in  his  sacred  than  in  his  profane  verse.  With  all  the 
passion  and  beauty  of  Carew  I  find  him  a  poet  less 

^  English  Garner,  1895,  vol.  iv.,  p.  353. 
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great  and  less  perfect  than  Herrick.  He  is  more 
sensual,  more  pagan,  and  his  best  poem,  "  A  Rapture," 
I  have  omitted,  thinking  that  it  might  sound  strangely 
in  the  ears  of  a  generation  "  whose  ears  are  the 
chastest  part  about  them  ".  Herrick  lived  to  be  eighty 
years  old,  and  in  himself  joins  the  age  of  Shakespeare 
to  those  of  Milton  and  Dryden,  dying  at  last  only 
fourteen  years  before  the  birth  of  Pope.  It  is 
strange  that  in  all  the  hurly-burly  of  the  great  Re- 
bellion he,  undisturbed  by  the  great  questions  that 
were  being  fought  out  so  desperately  in  many  a  tragic 
field,  should  in  loyal  Devon  have  written  his  verse 
almost  without  a  thought  of  war  and  published  it  at 
last  in  the  very  year  of  the  king's  murder.  Another 
poet  thrown  from  the  seclusion  and  quiet  orderly  days 
of  university  life  was  not  so  fortunate.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  religious  poet  in  the  language,  Richard 
Cr^liajK^whose  unique  and  lovely  poem  "  Wishes  to 
His  Supposed  Mistress"  is  here  printed  complete, 
was  expelled  from  Peterhouse  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  by  the  rebels,  dying  at  last  in  Italy.  His 
beautiful  and  passionate  work  is  among  the  rarest 
treasures  of  English  poetry.  His  religious  verse, 
which  is  by  far  the  larger  part  of  his  work,  has  this 
almost  unique  virtue  that  it  is  never  commonplace, 
often  indeed  it  rises  to  the  height  of  great  poetry, 
while  Vaughan  and  Herbert  in  Wales  and  at  Oxford 
and  Bemerton  sang  very  sweetly  of  immortal  things, 
but  without  the  passion  or  the  strength  of  Crashaw. 
But  it  was  the  age  of  Milton  and  Cromwell  and  we 
expelled  our  greatest  religious  poet  from  our  shores. 
Of  Milton's  work  nothing  is  given  in  this  collection. 
Since  I  had  forbidden  myself  extracts  of  any  sort  there 
was  really  nothing  to  give.     One  of  the  great  poets 
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of  the  world,  Milton  was,  owing  perhaps,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  troublous  times,  to  his  own  misfortunes,  to 
his  blindness,  as  unamiable  a  man  as  ever  lived.  He 
seems  to  have  loved  no  woman  wedded  as  he  was  to 
the  Great  Republic.  His  indestructible  monument 
of  verse,  almost  flawless,  remains  one  of  the  greater 
glories  of  our  literature  for  the  most  part,  as  I  believe, 
unread.  And  thinking  of  the  cold,  pure  outlines  of 
his  work  it  is  strange  to  come  upon  the  verse,  abso- 
lutely contemporary,  of  such  poets  as  Suckling  (1608- 
1642)  and  Lovelace  (161 8- 165 8).  Suckling  was  the 
greater  poet ;  possibly  he  took  more  trouble  with  his 
verses  than  Lovelace  did  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  in 
spite  of  the  artificiality  of  his  work,  Lovelace  was  at 
least  the  passionate  lover  of  Althea,  "  driven,"  as  Mr. 
Saintsbury  reminds  us,  "  to  something  very  like  despair 
for  the  loss  of  his  Mistress".  Of  the  Suckhng  poems 
given  in  this  volume  none  is  I  suppose  strictly  a 
love  poem,  and  yet  in  their  way  they  are  so  character- 
istic that  since  they  deal  with  love  such  as  it  is,  not 
Dante's  Lord  of  terrible  aspect,  but  something  at 
least  a  little  more  interesting  than  the  domestic 
musings  of  Cowper,  I  could  not  leave  them  out. 
There  remains  a  poet  born  ten  years  before 
Dryden,  almost  unread,  and  yet,  as  I  think,  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  that  age,  Andrew  Marvell.  What 
reverence  you  find  in  his  work  tor  the'~old  great 
masters,  what  order,  what  sweetness,  and  a  suggestion 
of  I  know  not  what  precise  and  comely  days  !  The 
poem  "  To  His  Coy  Mistress "  is  surely  one  of  the 
very  rarest  things  in  our  literature  unforgetable  and 
profoundly  passionate.  With  him  the  poets  of  the 
time  of  the  wars  and  the  Commonwealth  come  to  an 
end,  suggesting  in  a  certain  sweeter  way  than  really 
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happened, the  classical  poetry  of  the  Restoration,  which 
really  begins  with  Abraham  Cowley  (i6i 8-1668) 
and  finds  its  greatest  exponent  in  John  Dryden  (1631- 
1700).  Nothing  really  worthy  of  Dryden  is  given 
here  ;  his  best  songs,  somewhat  too  free  for  this  age, 
may  be  found  up  and  down  his  plays.  It  is  really 
from  now  till  the  coming  of  Blake  that  we  find  the 
stream  of  lyric  poetry  more  shallow  than  at  any  time 
since  Wyatt.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  for 
exactly  a  hundred  years  if  we  count  from  the  birth  of 
John  Dryden  to  the  birth  of  Cowper  (i  731-1800),  no 
great  lyric  poet  appears  in  our  literature.  It  is  the 
age  of  Dryden  and  of  Pope,  and,  apart  from  Dryden 's 
work,  is  certainly  barren  of  great  lyric  poetry.  With- 
out a  single  competitor  Dryden  reigned  as  absolute 
monarch  till  his  death  in  1700.  The  magnificence 
of  his  style,  enhanced  as  it  is  by  his  grip  of  Life,  his 
intellectual  vitality,  marks  him  as  king,  but  his  fame 
in  lyric  poetry  must  rest  on  the  delightful  song  for 
St.  Cecilia's  Day  written  late  in  life.  And  in  his 
kingdom  we  find  such  lesser  poets  as  Charles  Sack- 
ville  Earl  of  Dorset,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn,  whose  fine  poem  "  Love  in  fantastic  triumph 
sat  "  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  things  of  that  age, 
and  the  Earl  of  Rochester.  From  this  splendid 
courtyard  it  is  but  a  step  into  the  cold  corridors  of 
that  perfectly  proportioned  palace  which  is  Pope. 
Born  in  1688  and  dead  in  1744,  this  great  man  seems 
to  sum  up  in  himself  all  that  age  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  which  in  reality  he  saw  not  even  the  half, 
so  interested  in  the  greatest  things  of  Art  as  such,  the 
precision  or  order  of  the  classical  ages  and  yet  so 
utterly  devoid  of  poetry.  And  while  in  Gray  we 
find  an  exquisite  refinement  of  taste  as  of  workman- 
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ship,  he  remains  a  mediocrity  who  had  not  the  energy 
to  speak  more  than  a  perfect  syllable.  Here  and 
there  it  is  true  we  find  a  singer,  as  in  Matthew  Prior 
or  Gay,  but  if  the  chief  business  of  a  poet,  a  lyric 
poet,  is  to  sing,  then  we  may  say  without  fear  of  re- 
buke that  the  age  of  Pope  is  almost  without  lyric 
poetry.  The  cheerful  commonplace  verses  of  James 
Thomson  and  of  a  lesser  man,  William  Shenstone, 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  of  William  Cowper, 
are  able  from  time  to  time  to  find  a  champion — but 
if  we  compare  them  with  the  greatest,  how  bourgeois, 
how  devoid  of  passion  or  imaginative  or  intellectual 
greatness,  they  seem  immersed  in  a  placid  kind  of  re- 
spectableness  with  which  we  can  have  but  little  patience. 
It  is  in  Blake  that  we  find  again  a  poet  who  can 
sing,  and  indeed  he  stands  at  the  head  of  those  poets 
who  have  made  the  nineteenth  century  so  glorious. 
He  died  in  1827 — in  him  we  find  the  beginnings  of 
the  Romantic  movement  which  came  to  such  great- 
ness in  Wordsworth  (i 770-1 850),  that  grave  and 
somewhat  sombre  spirit  who  transfigured  the  humble 
and  meek  with  the  beauty  of  his  poetry ;  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  that  noble  and  pathetic  figure  who  was 
never  able  to  transform  his  real  splendour  into  verse, 
satisfying  himself  with  recounting  all  his  boyish  dreams 
heroically  till  he  died  ;  in  Coleridge,  who  dreamed 
away  his  life  and  was  content  to  write  a  little  so  that 
it  was  perfect ;  in  Landor,  the  fierce  and  perfect  poet 
who  was  sorry  overmuch ;  in  Campbell,  who  sang  songs 
for  the  people  ;  in  Moore,  in  Peacock,  in  Byron,  that 
tragic  and  living  spirit  who  died  at  Missolonghi  with 
his  greatest  words  still  eager  on  his  lips  ;  in  Shelley,  that 
splendid  and  sweet  angel  guardian  of  mankind  ;  in 
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Keats,  who  understood  the  beauty  of  words  and  died 
too  soon  to  care  for  the  heart  of  man  ;  in  Rossetti,  in 
Elizabeth  Barret  Browning,  whose  work  is  so  touching, 
so  ineffectual,  but  who  has  the  greater  glory  in  that 
her  one  profound  and  finished  work  was  Robert 
Browning  ;  in  Browning  himself,  who  sings  only  when 
he  thinks  of  her  he  loved,  of  whose  work  we  may  say 
very  truly  in  his  own  words  "  how  sad  and  mad  and 
bad  it  was,  but  then  how  it  was  sweet  ".  And  if  in 
Tennyson  and  Matthew  Arnold  we  seem  to  discern 
a  stricter  ideal,  a  more  classic  touch,  we  have  but  to 
read  "  Fatima  "  or  "The  Lotus  Eaters,"  or"  Vastness  " 
or  "Rizpah"  or  "The  Forsaken  Merman "  to  under- 
stand that  they,  too,  are  Romantics  with  perhaps  a 
stricter  ear,  a  nicer  sense  of  rhythm,  a  more  precise  order 
of  words.  There  remains  to  us  one  splendid  and  im- 
mortal singer  of  all  that  great  company  of  poets  which 
from  the  times  of  Chaucer  and  Wyatt  and  Surrey  have 
continually  laid  their  treasure  of  indestructible  verse 
upon  the  brows  of  England  renewing  the  garlands  of  old 
time — Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  A  figure  beauti- 
ful and  a  little  tragic,  we  may  think,  since  he  is  left 
alone,  nor  has  our  little  day  seen  fit  to  do  him  honour 
who  has  given  us  immortality.  Amid  the  splendour  of 
his  music  we,  who  being  but  young  have  not  lost  our 
reverence  for  the  beautiful  and  great,  hope  in  our  hearts  I 
he  does  not  heed  the  indifference  of  those  to  whom  I 
^heknows  Shakespeare  is  a  superstition,  Milton  a  nanie* 

E.  H. 

The  Editor  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  Col. 
T.  Methuen  Ward  for  much  valuable  help  freely 
given  to  him  during  the  preparation  of  this  little 
book  :  and  to  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  for  per- 
mission to  reprint  several  poems. 
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A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LOVE  POEMS 

FORGET  NOT  YET 

FORGET  not  yet  the  tried  intent 
Of  such  a  truth  as  I  have  meant  ; 
My  great  travail  so  gladly  spent, 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not  yet  w^hen  first  began 
The  weary  life  ye  know,  since  whan 
The  suit,  the  service  none  tell  can  ; 
Forget  not  yet  ! 

Forget  not  yet  the  great  assays, 
The  cruel  wrong,  the  scornful  ways, 
The  painful  patience  in  delays, 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not !  oh  !   forget  not  this. 
How  long  ago  hath  been  and  is 
The  mind  that  never  meant  amiss, 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not  then  thine  own  approved. 
The  which  so  long  hath  thee  so  loved. 
Whose  steadfast  faith  yet  never  moved  : 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
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MY  LUTE  AWAKE 

MY  lute  awake  !   perform  the  last 
Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste  ; 
And  end  that  I  have  now  begun  : 
And  when  this  song  is  sung  and  past, 
My  lute  !   be  still,  for  I  have  done. 

As  to  be  heard  where  ear  is  none  ; 
As  lead  to  grave  in  marble  stone. 
My  song  may  pierce  her  heart  as  soon  ; 
Should  we  then  sing,  or  sigh,  or  moan  ? 
No,  no  my  lute  !   for  I  have  done. 

The  rock  doth  not  so  cruelly 
Repulse  the  waves  continually 
As  she  my  suit  and  affection  : 
So  that  I  am  past  remedy  ; 
Whereby  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Proud  of  the  spoil  that  thou  hast  got 
Of  simple  hearts  thorough  Love's  shot. 
By  whom,  unkind,  thou  hast  them  won  ; 
Think  not  he  hath  his  bow  forgot, 
Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Vengeance  shall  fall  on  thy  disdain, 
That  makest  but  game  of  earnest  pain  ; 
Trow  not  alone  under  the  sun 
Unquit  to  cause  thy  lovers  plain, 
Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

May  chance  thee  lie  withered  and  old 
In  winter  nights,  that  are  so  cold. 
Plaining  in  vain  unto  the  moon  ; 
Thy  wishes  then  dare  not  be  told  : 
Care  then  who  list,  for  I  have  done. 


SIR  THOMAS  WYATT 

And  then  may  chance  thee  to  repent 
The  time  that  thou  hast  lost  and  spent, 
To  cause  thy  lovers  sigh  and  swoon  : 
Then  shalt  thou  know  beauty  but  lent, 
And  wish  and  want,  as  I  have  done. 

Now  cease  my  lute  !     This  is  the  last 
Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste  ; 
And  ended  is  that  we  begun  : 
Now  is  thy  song  both  sung  and  past  ; 
My  lute,  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 


SAY  NAY 

AND  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay  !  say  nay  !   for  shame. 
To  save  thee  from  the  blame 
Of  all  my  grief  and  grame, 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay  !  say  nay  ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus, 
That  have  loved  thee  so  long 
In  wealth  and  woe  among : 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay  !   say  nay  ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus. 
That  hath  given  thee  my  heart 
Never  for  to  depart 
Neither  for  pain  nor  smart : 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay  !  say  nay  ! 
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And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus 
And  have  no  more  pity 
Of  him  that  loveth  thee  ? 
Alas !   thy  cruelty  ! 
And  w^ilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay  !  say  nay  ! 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 


DISDAIN  ME  NOT 

DISDAIN  me  not  without  desert 
Nor  leave  me  not  so  suddenly 
Since  well  ye  wot,  that  in  my  hert 
I  mean  ye  not  but  honestly. 

Refuse  me  not  without  cause  why  ; 
Forethinlc  me  not,  to  be  unjust, 
Since  that  by  lot  of  fantasy 
This  careful  knot  needs  knit  I  must. 

Mistrust  me  not,  though  some  there  be 
That  fain  would  spot  my  steadfastness  ; 
Believe  them  not,  since  that  ye  see 
The  proof  is  not  as  they  express. 

Forsake  me  not  till  I  deserve, 
Nor  hate  me  not  till  I  offend, 
Destroy  me  not  till  that  I  swerve, 
But  since  ye  know  what  I  intend. 

Disdain  me  not  that  am  your  own  ; 
Refuse  me  not  that  am  so  true  ; 
Mistrust  me  not  till  all  be  known  ; 
Forsake  me  not  ne  for  no  new. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 


THE  EARL  OF  SURREY  5 

A  VOW  TO  LOVE  FAITHFULLY  HOWSOEVER 
HE  BE  REWARDED 

SET  me  whereas  the  sun  doth  parch  the  green. 
Or  where  his  beams  do  not  dissolve  the  eyes : 
In  temperate  heat  where  he  is  felt  and  seen  : 
In  presence  pressed  of  people  mad  or  wise : 

Set  me  in  hye  or  yet  in  low  degree  ; 
In  longest  night,  or  in  the  shortest  day : 
In  clearest  sky,  or  where  clouds  thickest  be  ; 
In  lusty  youth,  or  when  my  hairs  are  gray : 

Set  me  in  heaven,  in  earth,  or  else  in  hell. 
In  hill  or  dale  or  in  the  foaming  flood, 
Thrall  or  at  large,  alive  whereso  I  dwell, 
Sick  or  in  health,  in  evil  fame  or  good : 

Hers  will  I  be,  and  only  with  this  thought 
Content  myself,  although  my  chance  be  nought. 

Earl  of  Surrey 


GIVE  PLACE  YE  LOVERS 

GIVE  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before 
That  spent  your  boasts  and  brags  in  vain  ; 
My  lady's  beauty  passeth  more 
The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  sayen 
Than  doth  the  sun  the  candle  light 
Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night. 

And  thereto  hath  a  troth  as  just 

As  had  Penelope  the  fair  ; 

For  what  she  saith,  ye  may  it  trust. 
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As  it  by  writing  sealed  were  : 
And  virtues  hath  she  many  moe 
Than  I  with  pen  have  skill  to  show. 

I  could  rehearse,  if  that  I  would, 
The  whole  effect  of  Nature's  plaint, 
When  she  had  lost  the  perfect  mould, 
The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint : 
With  wringing  hands,  how  she  did  cry, 
And  what  she  said,  I  know  it,  1. 

I  know  she  swore  with  raging  mind, 

Her  kingdom  only  set  apart. 

There  was  no  loss  by  law  of  kind 

That  could  have  gone  so  near  her  heart ; 

And  this  was  chiefly  all  her  pain 

"  She  could  not  make  the  like  again  ". 

Sith  Nature  thus  gave  her  the  praise, 
To  be  the  chiefest  work  she  wrought  ; 
In  faith  methinks  !  some  better  ways 
On  your  behalf  might  well  be  sought. 
Than  to  compare,  as  ye  have  done. 
To  match  the  candle  with  the  sun. 

Earl  of  Surrey 

SONG 

DEPART,  depart,  depart 
Alace  !   I  must  depart 
From  her  that  has  my  heart 

With  heart  full  soir  ! 
Against  my  will  indeed 
And  can  find  no  remeid 
I  wot  the  pains  of  deid 

Can  do  no  moir. 
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Now  must  I  go,  alace  ! 
For  sight  of  her  sweet  face 
The  ground  of  all  my  grace 

And  sovereign  ; 
What  chance  that  may  fall  me 
Sail  I  never  merry  be. 
Unto  the  time  I  see 

My  sweet  again. 

I  go  I  wot  not  where 
I  wander  here  and  there, 
I  weep  and  sick  right  sair 

With  panes  smart  : 
How  must  I  pass  away  away 
In  wilderness  and  wildsome  way- 
Alace  !   this  woful  day 

We  should  depart ! 

My  spirit  does  quake  for  dreid 
My  thirled  heart  does  bleed 
My  panes  does  exceed 

What  should  I  say 
I  woful  night  alone 
Makand  ane  piteous  moan 
Alace  !   my  heart  is  gone 

For  ever  and  aye. 

Through  languor  of  my  sweet 
So  thirled  is  my  spreit 
My  days  are  most  complete 

Through  her  abscence 
Christ  den  she  knew  my  smart 
Ingraven  in  my  heart 
Because  I  must  depart 

From  her  presence. 
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Adieu  my  own  sweet  thing 
My  joy  and  comforting 
My  mirth  and  solaceing 

Of  earthly  gloir  ! 
Farewell,  my  lady  bright 
And  my  remembrance  right 
Farewell,  and  have  good  night — ■ 

I  say  no  moir. 

Alexander  Scott 


I  SAW  MY  LADY  WEEP 

I  SAW  my  Lady  weep 
And  Sorrow  proud  to  be  advanced  so 
In  those  fair  eyes  where  all  perfections  keep. 

Her  face  was  full  of  woe 
But  such  a  woe  (believe  me)  as  wins  more  hearts 
Than  Mirth  can  do  with  her  enticing  arts. 

Sorrow  was  there  made  fair 

And  Passion  wise  ;  tears  a  delightful  thing  ; 

Silence,  beyond  all  speech,  and  wisdom  rare  : 

She  made  her  sighs  to  sing. 
And  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  sadness  move 
As  made  my  heart  at  once  both  grieve  and  love. 

O  fairer  than  aught  else 

The  world  can  show,  leave  off  in  time  to  grieve  ! 
Enough  enough  :  your  joyful  look  excels  : 
Tears  kill  the  heart,  believe. 
O  strive  not  to  be  excellent  in  woe 
Which  only  breeds  your  beauty's  overthrow. 

Anon. 
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THE    LADYE    PRAYETH   THE   RETURNE  OF 
HER  LOUER  ABIDYNG  ON  THE  SEAS 

SHALL  I  thus  euer  long,  and  be  no  whit  the  nere  ? 
And  shall  I  still  complaine  to  thee,  the  which  me 
will  not  here  ? 
Alas,  saie  nay,  saie  nay,  and  be  no  more  so  dome, 
But  open  though  thy  manly  mouth,  and  saie  that  thou 

wilt  come. 
That  thou  wilt  come,  thy  word  so  sware,  if  thou  a  Hues 

man  bee. 
The  roaring  hugy  waues,  they  threaten  my  pore  ghost, 
And  toss  thee  vp  and  downe  the  seas,  in  danger  to  be  lost. 
Shall  they  not  make  me  feare  that  they  haue  swallowed 

thee  ? 
But  as  thou  art  most  sure  aliue,  so  wilt  thou  come  to  me, 
Whereby  I  shall  go  se  thy  shippe  ride  on  the  strand. 
And  think  and  say,  lo  where  he  comes,  and  sure  here 

wyll  he  land. 
And  then  I  shall  lift  vp  to  thee  my  little  hand, 
And  thou  wilt  thinke  thine  heart  in  ease,  in  helth  to  see 

me  stand. 
And  if  thou  come  indede  (as  Christ  thee  sende  to  doe) 
Those  arms  which  misse  thee  yet,  shall  then  embrace  thee 

to. 
Eche  vain  to  euery  joint,  the  liuely  blood  shal  spread, 
Which  now  for  want  of  thy  glad  sight,  doth  show  full 

pale  and  dead. 
But  if  thou  slip  thy  trouth,  and  do  not  come  at  all 
As  minutes  in  the  clock  do  strike,  so  call   for  death  I 

shall  ; 
To  please  both  thy  false  hart,  and  rid  my  selfe  from  wo, 
That  rather  had  to  dye  in  trouth  then  Hue  forsaken  so. 

Anon. 
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FROM  "THE  SONG  OF  SONGS" 

AS  a  lily  among  the  thorns,^ 
So  is  my  love  among  the  daughters. 
As  the  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood. 
So  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons. 

I  sat  down  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight, 
And  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste. 
He  brought  me  to  the  banqueting  house, 
And  his  banner  over  me  was  love. 

Stay  me  with  raisins,^  comfort  me  with  apples  : 

For  I  am  sick  of  love. 

His  left  hand  is  under  my  head, 

And  his  right  hand  doth  embrace  me. 

I  charge  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
By  the  roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field. 
That  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awake  my  love. 
Till  he  please. 

Song  of  Songs 


BY  night  on  my  bed  I   sought  him  whom  my  soul 
loveth  :  ^ 
I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not. 
I  will  rise  now,  and  go  about  the  city 
In  the  streets,  and  in  the  broad  ways 
I  will  seek  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  ; 
I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not. 


^  Chap,  ii.,  verses  2-7. 

''Authorised  version  reads  "  flagons". 

^  Chap,  iii.,  verses  1-5. 


SONG  OF  SONGS  ii 

The  watchmen  that  go  about  the  city  found  me  : 

To  whom  I  said,  Saw  ye  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  ? 

It  was  but  a  little  that  I  passed  from  them, 

When  ^  I  found  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  : 

I  held  him,  and  would  not  let  him  go. 

Until  I  had  brought  him  into  my  mother's  house, 

And  into  the  chamber  of  her  that  conceived  me. 

I  charge  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
By  the  roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field. 
That  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awake  my  love. 
Till  he  please. 

Song  of  Songs 


SET  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart,^ 
As  a  seal  upon  thine  arm  : 
For  love  is  strong  as  death  ; 
Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave  : 
The  coals  thereof  are  coals  of  fire, 
Which  hath  a  most  vehement  flame. 

Many  waters  cannot  quench  love. 

Neither  can  the  floods  drown  it  : 

If  a  man  would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  love, 

It  would  utterly  be  contemned. 

Song  of  Songs 


1  Authorised  version  reads  "  but " 
^  Chap,  viii.,  verses  6  and  7. 
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EPITHALAMION  i 

YE  learned  sisters  which  have  oftentimes 
Been  to  me  aiding,  others  to  adorn, 
Whom  ye  thought  worthy  of  your  graceful  rhymes. 
That  even  the  greatest  did  not  greatly  scorn 
To  hear  their  names  sung  in  your  simple  lays, 
But  joyed  in  their  praise  : 
And  when  ye  list  your  own  mishaps  to  mourn 
Which  death,  or  love,  or  fortune's  wreck  did  raise, 
Your  string  could  soon  to  sadder  tenour  turn, 
And  teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 
Your  doleful  dreriment  : 
Now  lay  those  sorrowful  complaints  aside, 
And,  having  all  your  heads  with  garlands  crown'd, 
Help  me  my  own  Love's  praises  to  resound  ; 
Ne  let  the  fame  of  any  be  envied  ; 
So  Orpheus  did  for  his  own  bride  ! 
So  I  unto  myself  alone  will  sing  ; 
The  woods  shall  to  me  answer,  and  my  echo  ring. 

Early,  before  the  world's  light-giving  lamp 

His  golden  beam  upon  the  hills  doth  spread. 

Having  disperst  the  night's  uncheerful  damp. 

Do  ye  awake,  and  with  fresh  lusty-head. 

Go  to  the  bower  of  my  beloved  Love, 

My  truest  turtle-dove  ; 

Bid  her  awake  ;  for  Hymen  is  awake 

And  long  since  ready  forth  his  mask  to  move. 

With  his  bright  tead  ^  that  flames  with  many  a  flake 

And  many  a  bachelor  to  wait  on  him. 

In  their  fresh  garments  trim. 

Bid  her  awake,  therefore,  and  soon  her  dight, 


1  Written  by  Spenser  on  the  occasion  of  his  own  marriage. 

2  Torch. 
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For  lo  !  the  wishW  day  is  come  at  last, 

That  shall,  for  all  the  pains  and  sorrows  past, 

Pay  to  her  usury  of  long  delight  : 

And  whilst  she  doth  her  dight. 

Do  ye  to  her  of  joy  and  solace  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Bring  with  you  all  the  Nymphs  that  you  can  hear. 

Both  of  the  rivers  and  the  forests  green 

And  of  the  sea  that  neighbours  to  her  near,^ 

All  with  gay  garlands  goodly  well  beseen. 

And  let  them  also  with  them  bring  in  hand 

Another  gay  girland 

For  my  fair  Love,  of  lilies  and  of  roses 

Bound  true-love  wise,  with  a  blue  silk  riband 

And  let  them  make  great  store  of  bridal  posies, 

And  let  them  eke  bring  store  of  other  flowers 

To  deck  the  bridal  bowers. 

And  let  the  ground  whereas  her  foot  shall  tread, 

For  fear  the  stones  her  tender  foot  should  wrong, 

Be  strewed  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along. 

And  diap'red  like  the  discoloured  mead. 

Which  done,  do  at  her  chamber  door  await 

For  she  will  waken  strait  ; 

The  whiles  do  ye  this  song  unto  her  sing. 

The  woods  shall  to  you  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Mulla,  which  with  careful  heed. 
The  silver  scaly  trouts  do  tend  full  well. 
And  greedy  pikes  which  use  therein  to  feed : 
(Those  trouts  and  pikes  all  others  do  excel  ;) 
And  ye  likewise,  which  keep  the  rushy  lake. 
Where  none  do  fishes  take  ; 
Bind  up  the  locks  the  which  hang  scatter'd  light, 

'■  At  Youghall,  as  before. 
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And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mirror  make, 

Behold  your  faces  as  the  chrystal  bright, 

That  when  you  come  whereas  my  Love  doth  lie, 

No  blemish  she  may  spy. 

And  eke,  ye  lightfoot  maids,  which  keep  the  deer, 

That  on  the  hoary  mountain  use  to  tower. 

And  the  wild  wolves,  which  seek  them  to  devour. 

With  your  steel  darts  do  chase  from  coming  near  ; 

Be  also  present  here. 

To  help  to  deck  her,  and  to  help  to  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Wake  now  my  Love,  awake  ;  for  it  is  time  ; 

The  rosy  Morn  long  since  left  Tithon's  bed. 

All  ready  to  her  silver  coche  to  climb, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  to  show  his  glorious  head. 

Hark  !  how  the  cheerful  birds  do  chant  their  lays 

And  carol  of  Love's  praise. 

The  merry  Lark  her  matins  sings  aloft. 

The  Thrush  replies,  the  Mavis  descant  plays. 

The  Ouzell  thrills,  the  Ruddock  ^  warbles  soft : 

So  goodly  all  agree  with  sweet  consent 

To  this  day's  merriment. 

Ah !  my  dear  Love,  why  do  ye  sleep  thus  long. 

When  meeter  were  that  ye  should  now  awake, 

T'await  the  coming  of  your  joyous  make  -' 

And  hearken  to  the  birds'  love-learned  song. 

The  dewy  leaves  among  ! 

For  they  of  joy  and  pleasance  to  you  sing 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their  echo  ring, 

My  Love  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dreams 
And  her  fair  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 
With  darksome  clouds,  now  show  their  goodly  beams 

1  Robin  Redbreast.  ^  Mate. 
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More  bright  than  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rear. 

Come  now  ye  damsels,  daughters  of  delight, 

Help  quickly  her  to  dight  ; 

But  first  come  ye  fair  Hours  which  were  begot 

In  Jove's  sweet  paradise,  of  Day  and  Night  ; 

Which  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot. 

And  all  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fair, 

Do  make  and  still  repair. 

And  ye  three  Handmaids  of  the  Cyprian  Queen, 

The  which  do  still  adorn  her  beauty's  pride. 

Help  to  adorn  my  beauti  fullest  bride, 

And,  as  ye  her  array,  still  throw  between 

Some  graces  to  be  seen  ; 

And,  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 

The  whiles  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 


Now  is  my  Love  all  ready  forth  to  come  ; 

Let  all  the  virgins  therefore  well  await, 

And  ye  fresh  boys  that  tend  upon  her  groom 

Prepare  yourselves,  for  he  is  coming  strait. 

Set  all  your  things  in  seemly  good  array 

Fit  for  so  joyful  day  : 

The  joyfulst  day  that  ever  sun  did  see. 

Fair  Sun  !  show  forth  thy  favourable  ray. 

And  let  thy  life-full  heat  not  fervent  be 

For  fear  of  burning  her  sunshiny  face. 

Her  beauty  to  disgrace. 

O  fairest  Phoebus  !   father  of  the  Muse  ! 

If  ever  I  did  honour  thee  aright. 

Or  sing  the  thing  that  mote  thy  mind  delight, 

Do  not  thy  servant's  simple  boon  refuse. 

But  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day,  be  mine  ; 

Let  all  the  rest  be  thine. 

Then  I  thy  sovereign  praises  loud  will  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 
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Hark  !   how  the  Minstrels  'gin  to  shrill  aloud, 

Their  merry  music  that  resounds  from  far, 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  crowd 

That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar — 

But  most  of  all  the  Damsels  do  delight, 

When  they  their  timbrels  smite. 

And  thereunto  do  dance  and  carol  sweet, 

That  all  the  senses  they  do  ravish  quite 

The  whiles  the  boys  run  up  and  down  the  street. 

Crying  aloud  with  strong  confused  noise 

As  if  it  were  one  voice 

Hymen  io  Hymen,  Hymen  they  do  shout  ; 

That  even  to  the  heavens  their  shouting  shrill 

Doth  reach,  and  all  the  firmament  doth  fill  ; 

To  which  the  people  standing  all  about 

As  in  approvance,  do  thereto  applaud 

And  loud  advance  her  laud 

And  evermore  they  Hymen,  Hymen  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

Lo  !   where  she  comes  along  with  portly  pace 

Like  Phoebe  from  her  chamber  of  the  East, 

Arising  forth  to  run  her  mighty  race. 

Clad  all  in  white,  that  'seems  a  virgin  best. 

So  well  it  her  beseems  that  ye  would  ween 

Some  angel  she  had  been. 

Her  long  loose  yellow  locks  like  golden  wire, 

Sprinkled  with  pearl,  and  perfing  flowers  atween. 

Do  like  a  golden  mantle  her  attire  ; 

And,  being  crowned  with  a  girland  green, 

Seem  like  some  maiden  Queen 

Her  modest  eyes  abashed  to  behold 

So  many  gazers,  as  on  her  do  stare. 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are  ; 

Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold 

But  blush  to  hear  her  praises  sung  so  loud, 
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So  far  from  being  proud. 

Nathless  do  ye  still  loud  her  praises  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Tell  me  ye  merchants'  daughters  did  ye  see 

So  fair  a  creature  in  your  town  before  ; 

So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she, 

Adorn'd  with  Beauty's  grace  and  Virtue's  store  ?  ,, 

Her  goodly  eyes  like  Sapphires  shining  bright  ; 

Her  forehead  ivory  white  ; 

Her  cheeks  like  apples  which  the  sun  hath  rudded  ; 

Her  lips  like  cherries  charming  men  to  bite  ; 

Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded  ;  I 

Her  paps  like  lilies  budded  ;  ; 

Her  snowy  neck  like  to  a  marble  tower  ; 

And  all  her  body  like  a  palace  fair. 

Ascending  up,  with  many  a  stately  stair. 

To  Honour's  seat  and  Chastity's  sweet  bower. 

Why  stand  ye  still  ye  virgins  in  amaze, 

Upon  her  so  to  gaze, 

While  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing. 

To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  echo  ring  ? 

But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see. 
The  inward  beauty  of  her  lovely  sprite, 
Garnisht  with  heavenly  gifts  of  high  degree, 
Much  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that  sight 
And  stand  astonisht  like  to  those  which  read 
Medusa's  mazeful  head. 

There  dwells  sweet  Love  and  constant  Chastity, 
Unspotted  Faith  and  comely  Womanhood, 
Regard  of  honour  and  mild  modesty  ; 
There  Virtue  reigns  as  Queen  in  royal  throne. 
And  giveth  laws  alone  ; 
The  which  the  base  affections  do  obey. 
And  yield  their  services  unto  her  will, 
2 
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No  thought  of  things  uncomely  ever  may 

Thereto  approach  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ill. 

Had  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  treasures 

And  unrevealed  pleasures 

Then  would  ye  wonder  and  her  praises  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  should  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Open  the  temple-gates  unto  my  Love,^ 

Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in. 

And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behove, 

And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim, 

For  to  receive  this  Saint  with  honour  due. 

That  Cometh  in  to  you. 

With  trembling  steps  and  humble  reverence 

She  Cometh  in,  before  th'  Almighty's  view  : 

Of  her  ye  virgins  learn  obedience, 

When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places. 

To  humble  your  proud  faces. 

Bring  her  up  to  th'  high  altar  that  she  may, 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake. 

The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make  ; 

And  let  the  roaring  organs  loudly  play 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes  ; 

The  whiles  with  hollow  throats. 

The  Choristers  the  joyous  anthem  sing 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

Behold  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks, 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermeil  stain, 
Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain  ; 
That  even  the  angels  which  continually, 

1  C/.  with  this  magnificent  flight  of  irresistible  verse  "  Lift  up 
your  heads,  O  ye  gates  ;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 
and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in"  (Psalm  xxiv.  7-10). 
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About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain, 

Forget  the  service  and  about  her  fly, 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground, 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty 

That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  awry, 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 

Why  blush  ye.  Love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand 

The  pledge  of  all  our  band  ! 

Sing  ye  sweet  angels,  Alleluia  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Now  all  is  done  :  bring  home  the  bride  again, 

Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  victory  ; 

Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gain, 

With  joyance  bring  her  and  with  jollity. 

Never  had  man  more  joyful  day  than  this. 

Whom  heaven  would  heap  with  bliss. 

Make  feast  therefore  now  all  this  live-long  day  : 

This  day  for  ever  to  me  holy  is. 

Pour  out  the  wine  without  restraint  or  stay. 

Pour  not  by  cups,  but  by  the  belly-full, 

Pour  out  to  all  that  wull  ^ 

And  sprinkle  all  the  posts  and  walls  with  wine, 

That  they  may  sweat,  and  drunken  be  withal. 

Crown  ye  god  Bacchus  with  a  coronal. 

And  Hymen  also  crown  with  wreaths  of  vine  ; 

And  let  the  Graces  dance  unto  the  rest. 

For  they  can  do  it  best  : 

And  whiles  the  maidens  do  their  carol  sing, 

To  which  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

Ring  ye  the  bells,  ye  young  men  of  the  town. 
And  leave  your  wonted  labours  for  this  day 

iWill. 
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This  day  is  holy  ;  do  ye  write  it  down 

That  ye  for  ever  it  remember  may. 

This  day  the  sun  is  in  its  chiefest  height, 

With  Barnaby  ^  the  bright, 

From  whence  declining  daily  by  degrees, 

He  somewhat  loseth  of  his  heat  and  light. 

When  once  the  Crab  behind  his  back  he  sees. 

But  for  this  time  it  ill  ordained  was. 

To  choose  the  longest  day  in  all  the  year. 

And  shortest  night,  when  longest  fitter  were, 

Yet  never  day  so  long,  but  late  would  pass. 

Ring  ye  the  bells  to  make  it  wear  away. 

And  bonfires  make  all  day. 

And  dance  about  them,  and  about  them  sing  : 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Ah  when  will  this  long  weary  day  have  end 

And  lend  me  leave  to  come  uato  jny  Love  ? 

How  slowly  do  the  hours  their  numbers  spend  ! 

How  slowly  does  sad  Time  his  feathers  move  ! 

Haste  thee,  O  fairest  Planet,  to  thy  home 

Within  the  Western  foam  : 

Thy  tired  steeds  long  since  have  need  of  rest. 

Long  though  it  be,  at  last  I  see  it  gloom. 

And  the  bright  evening-star  with  golden  crest 

Appear  out  of  the  East. 

Fair  child  of  beauty,  glorious  lamp  of  Love, 

That  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  ranks  doth  lead 

And  guidest  lovers  through  the  night's  sad  dread. 

How  cheerfully  thou  lookest  from  above 

And  seemst  to  laugh  atween  thy  twinkling  light 

As  joying  in  the  sight 

Of  these  glad  many,  which  for  joy  do  sing 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

^  St.  Barnabas. 
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Now  cease,  ye  damsels,  your  delights  forepast  ; 

Enough  it  is,  that  all  the  day  was  yours  : 

Now  day  is  done,  and  night  is  nighing  fast  : 

And  bring  the  Bride  into  the  bridal  bowers. 

The  night  is  come,  now  soon  her  disarray, 

And  in  her  bed  her  lay  ; 

Lay  her  in  lilies  and  in  violets 

And  silken  curtains  over  her  display  : 

And  odour'd  sheets  and  arras  coverlets. 

Behold  how  goodly  my  fair  Love  does  lie. 

In  proud  humility  ! 

Like  unto  Maia,  when  as  Jove  her  took 

In  Tempe,  lying  on  the  flow'ry  grass 

Twixt  sleep  and  wake  after  she  weary  was 

With  bathing  in.  the  Acidalian  brook. 

Now  it  is  night,  ye  damsels  may  be  gone 

And  leave  my  Love  alone 

And  leave  likewise  your  former  lay  to  sing  : 

The  woods  no  more  shall  answer,  nor  your  echo  ring. 


Now  welcome  night,  thou  night  so  long  expected. 

That  long  day's  labour  dost  at  last  defray. 

And  all  my  cares,  which  cruel  Love  collected, 

Hast  summed  in  one,  and  cancelled  for  aye  : 

Spread  thy  broad  wing  over  my  Love  and  me. 

That  no  man  may  us  see. 

And  in  thy  sable  mantle  us  enwrap. 

From  fear  of  peril  and  foul  horror  free. 

Let  no  false  treason  seek  us  to  entrap. 

Nor  any  dread  disquiet  once  annoy 

The  safety  of  our  joy  : 

But  let  the  night  be  calm  and  quietsome. 

Without  tempestuous  storms  or  sad  affray : 

Like  as  when  Jove  with  fair  Alcmena  lay, 

When  he  begot  the  great  Tirynthian  groom 
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Or  like  as  when  he  with  thyself  did  lie, 

And  tegot  Majesty. 

And  let  the  maids  and  young  men  cease  to  sing  : 

Ne  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  their  echo  ring. 

Let  no  lamenting  cries,  nor  doleful  tears. 

Be  heard  all  night  within,  nor  yet  without : 

Ne  let  false  whispers  breeding  hidden  fears, 

Break  gentle  sleep  with  misconceived  doubt. 

Let  no  deluding  dreams,  nor  dreadful  sights, 

Make  sudden  sad  affrights  ; 

Ne  let  housefires,  nor  lightnings  helpless  harms, 

Ne  let  the  Ponke,^  nor  other  evil  sprites, 

Ne  let  mischievous  witches  with  their  charms, 

Ne  let  hobgoblins,  names  whose  sense  we  see  not. 

Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not  : 

Let  not  the  screech  owl,  nor  the  stork  be  heard : 

Nor  the  night  raven  that  still  deadly  yells. 

Nor  damned  ghosts  call'd  up  with  mighty  spells, 

Nor  grisly  vultures  make  us  once  affeard : 

Ne  let  th'  unpleasant  quire  of  frogs  still  croaking 

Make  us  to  wish  their  choking. 

Let  none  of  these  their  dreary  accents  sing  ; 

Ne  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  their  echo  ring. 

But  let  still  Silence  true  night-watches  keep. 

That  sacred  Peace  may  in  assurance  reign, 

And  timely  Sleep,  when  it  is  time  to  sleep. 

May  pour  his  limbs  forth  on  your  pleasant  plain  : 

The  whiles  an  hundred  little  winged  Loves, 

Like  divers  feathered  doves. 

Shall  fly  and  flutter  round  about  your  bed 

And  in  the  secret  dark,  that  none  reproves, 

Their  pretty  stealths  shall  work  and  snares  shall  spread 

^Puck. 
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To  filch  away  sweet  snatches  of  delight, 

Concealed  through  covert  night. 

Ye  sons  of  Venus  play  your  sports  at  will, 

For  greedy  pleasure,  careless  of  your  toys. 

Thinks  more  upon  her  paradise  of  joys 

Than  what  ye  do,  albeit  good  or  ill. 

All  night  therefore  attend  your  merry  play 

For  it  will  soon  be  day  : 

Now  none  doth  hinder  you,  that  say  or  sing  ; 

Ne  will  the  woods  now  answer,  nor  your  echo  ring. 

Who  is  the  same,  that  at  my  window  peeps  ? 

Or  whose  is  that  fair  face,  that  shines  so  bright. 

Is  it  not  Cynthia,  she  that  never  sleeps. 

But  walks  about  high  heaven  all  the  night  ? 

O,  fairest  goddess,  do  not  thou  envy 

My  Love  with  me  to  spy : 

For  thou  likewise  didst  love,  though  now  unthought, 

And  for  a  fleece  of  wool,  which  privily 

The  Latmian  shepherd  once  unto  thee  brought, 

His  pleasures  with  thee  wrought. 

Therefore  to  us  be  favourable  now  ; 

And  sith  of  women's  labours  thou  hast  charge. 

And  generation  goodly  dost  enlarge. 

Incline  thy  will  t'effect  our  wishful  vow. 

And  the  chaste  womb  inform  with  timely  seed, 

That  may  our  comfort  breed  : 

Till  which  we  cease  our  hopeful  hap  to  sing  ; 

Ne  let  the  woods  us  answer,  nor  our  echo  ring. 

And  thou,  great  Juno,  which  with  awful  might 
The  laws  of  wedlock  still  doth  patronise, 
And  the  religion  of  the  faith  first  plight 
With  sacred  rites  hast  taught  to  solemnise  ; 
And  eke  for  comfort  often  called  art 
Of  women  in  their  smart  ; 
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Eternally  bind  thou  this  lovely  band. 

And  all  thy  blessings  unto  us  impart. 

And  thou  glad  Genius,  in  whose  gentle  hand. 

The  bridal  bower  and  genial  bed  remain, 

Without  blemish  or  stain. 

And  the  sweet  pleasures  of  their  loves'  delight 

With  secret  aid  dost  succour  and  supply. 

Till  they  bring  forth  the  fruitful  progeny  ; 

Send  us  the  timely  fruit  of  this  same  night. 

And  thou,  fair  Hebe,  and  thou  Hymen  free, 

Grant  that  it  may  so  be. 

Till  which  we  cease  your  further  praise  to  sing  ; 

Ne  any  woods  shall  answer,  nor  your  echo  ring. 

And  ye  high  heavens,  the  temple  of  the  gods, 

In  which  a  thousand  torches  flaming  bright 

Do  burn,  that  to  us  wretched  earthly  clods 

In  dreadful  darkness  lend  desired  light  ; 

And  all  ye  powers  which  in  the  same  remain, 

More  than  we  men  can  fain  ; 

Pour  out  your  blessing  on  us  plenteously, 

And  happy  influence  upon  us  rain. 

That  we  may  raise  a  large  posterity, 

Which  from  the  earth,  which  they  may  long  possess 

With  lasting  happiness, 

Up  to  your  haughty  palaces  may  mount, 

And  for  the  guerdon  of  their  glorious  merit 

May  heavenly  tabernacles  there  inherit. 

Of  blessed  Saints  for  to  increase  the  count. 

So  let  us  rest,  sweet  Love,  in  hope  of  this. 

And  cease  till  then  our  timely  joys  to  sing  ; 

The  woods  no  more  us  answer,  nor  our  echo  ring. 

Song,  made  in  lieu  of  many  ornaments, 

With  which  my  Love  should  duly  have  been  deckt. 
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Which  cutting  off  through  hasty  accidents, 

Ye  would  not  stay  your  due  time  to  expect, 

But  promist  both  to  recompense  ; 

Be  unto  her  a  goodly  ornament, 

And  for  short  time  an  endless  monument. 

^  Edmund  Spenser 

AMORETTI 1 

THIS  holy  season  fit  to  fast  and  pray 
Men  to  devotion  ought  to  be  inclined  : 
Therefore,  I  likewise  on  so  holy  day 
For  my  sweet  Saint  some  service  fit  will  find. 
Her  temple  fair  is  built  within  my  mind 
In  which  her  glorious  image  placed  is  ; 
On  which  my  thoughts  do  day  and  night  attend 
Like  sacred  priests  that  never  think  amiss. 
There  I  to  her  as  the  author  of  my  bliss 
Will  build  an  altar  to  appease  her  ire  : 
And  on  the  same  my  heart  will  sacrifice, 
Burning  in  flames  of  pure  and  chaste  desire  : 
The  which  vouchsafe  O  goddess  !   to  accept 
Amongst  thy  dearest  relics  to  be  kept. 

Edmund  Spenser 


LIKE  as  a  ship  that  through  the  ocean  wide 
By  conduct  of  some  star  doth  make  her  way 
Whenas  a  storm  hath  dimm'd  her  trusty  guide, 
Out  of  her  course  doth  wander  far  astray. 
So  I  whose  star,  that  wont  with  her  bright  ray 

*  Sonnets  from  the  "  Amoretti,"  a  series  of  love  sonnets, 
written  by  Spenser  about  1592-94.  These  are  numbers  22, 
34.  55.  73.  75.  81. 
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Me  to  direct,  with  clouds  is  overcast, 
Do  wander  now,  in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Through  hidden  perils  round  about  me  plac'd. 
Yet  hope  I  well,  that  when  this  storm  is  past. 
My  Helice  the  lodestar  of  my  life 
Will  shine  again,  and  look  on  me  at  last. 
With  lovely  light  to  clear  my  cloudy  grief. 
Till  then  I  wander  careful  comfortless. 
In  secret  sorrow  and  sad  pensiveness. 

Edmund  Spenser 


SO  oft  as  I  her  beauty  do  behold, 
And  therewith  do  her  cruelty  compare, 
I  marvel  of  what  substance  was  the  mould 
The  which  her  made  at  once  so  cruel  fair. 
Not  earth  ;  for  her  high  thoughts  more  heavenly  are  : 
Not  water  ;  for  her  love  doth  burn  like  fire  : 
Not  air  ;  for  she  is  not  so  light  or  rare  : 
Not  fire  ;  for  she  doth  freeze  with  faint  desire. 
Then  needs  another  element  inquire 
Whereof  she  mote  be  made  ;  that  is  the  sky  : 
For  to  the  heaven  her  haughty  looks  aspire. 
And  eke  her  mind  is  pure  and  immortal  high. 
Then  sith  to  heaven  ye  likened  are  the  best. 
Belike  in  mercy  as  in  all  the  rest. 

Edmund  Spenser 


BEING  myself  captivcd  here  in  care 
My  heart,  (whom  none  with  servile  bands  can  tie 
But  the  fair  tresses  of  your  golden  hair) 
Breaking  his  prison,  forth  to  you  doth  fly. 
Like  as  a  bird  that  in  one's  hand  doth  spy 
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Desired  food,  to  it  doth  make  his  flight  : 
Even  so  my  heart,  that  wont  on  your  fair  eye 
To  feed  his  fill,  flies  back  unto  your  sight. 
Do  you  him  take,  and  in  your  bosom  bright, 
Gently  encage,  that  he  may  be  your  thrall  : 
Perhaps  he  there  may  learn  with  rare  delight, 
To  sing  your  name  and  praises  over  all. 
That  it  hereafter  may  you  not  repent. 
Him  lodging  in  your  bosom  to  have  lent. 

Edmund  Spenser 


ONE  day  I  wrote  her  name  upon  the  strand  ^ 
But  came  the  waves  and  washed  it  away  : 
Again  I  wrote  it  with  a  second  hand, 
But  came  the  tide,  and  made  my  pains  his  prey. 
Vain  man,  said  she,  that  dost  in  vain  assay 
A  mortal  thing  so  to  immortalise  ; 
For  I  myself  shall  like  to  this  decay 
And  eke  my  name  be  wiped  out  likewise. 
Not  so,  (quod  I)  let  baser  things  devise 
To  die  in  dust,  but  you  shall  live  by  fame  : 
My  verse  your  virtues  rare  shall  eternise. 
And  in  the  heavens  write  your  glorious  name. 
Where  whenas  death  shall  all  the  world  subdue, 
Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  life  renew. 

Edmund  Spenser 

1  Cf.  Lander's  lines : — 

"  Well  I  remember  how  you  smiled 
To  see  me  write  your  name  upon 
The  soft  sea  sand — '  O  !  what  a  child ! 
You  think  you're  writing  upon  stone ! ' 
I  have  since  written  what  no  tide 
Shall  ever  wash  away,  what  men 
Unborn  shall  read  o'er  ocean  wide 
And  find  lanthe's  name  again." 
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"PAIR  is  my  Love  when  her  fair  golden  hairs 

J-        With  the  loose  wind  ye  waving  chance  to  mark  ; 

Fair,  when  the  rose  in  her  red  cheeks  appears  ; 

Or  in  her  eyes  the  fire  of  love  does  spark. 

Fair,  when  her  breast,  like  a  rich  laden  bark, 

With  precious  merchandize  she  forth  doth  lay  ; 

Fair,  when  that  cloud  of  pride,  which  oft  doth  dark 

Her  goodly  light,  with  smiles  she  drives  away. 

But  fairest  she,  when  so  she  doth  display 

The  gate,  with  pearls  and  rubies  richly  dight. 

Through  which  her  words  so  wise  do  make  their  way 

To  bear  the  message  of  her  gentle  spright. 

The  rest  be  works  of  nature's  wonderment  : 

But  this  the  work  of  heart's  astonishment. 

Edmund  Spenser 

SONNETS  FROM  "ASTROPHEL  AND  STELLA  "i 

WHEN  Nature  made  her  chief  work — Stella's  eyes  ; 
In  colour  black,  why  wrapt  she  beams  so  bright  ? 
Would  she  in  beamy  black,  like  painter  wise, 
Frame  daintiest  lustre,  mixed  of  shades  and  light  ? 
Or  did  she  else  that  sober  hue  devise. 
In  object  best  to  knit  and  strength  our  sight  ? 
Lest  if  no  veil  these  brave  gleams  did  disguise, 
They  sun-like  should  more  dazzle  than  delight. 
Or  would  she  her  miraculous  power  show  ? 
That  whereas  black  seems  beauty's  contrary  ; 
She,  even  in  black,  doth  make  all  beauties  flow  ! 
But  so  and  thus,  she  minding  Love  should  be 
Placed  ever  there,  gave  him  this  mourning  weed  ; 
To  honour  all  their  deaths,  which  for  her  bleed. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney 

^  These  are  sonnets  7,  31,139,  41,  54,  73. 
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WITH  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon  !  thou  climb'st  the 
skies  ! 
How  silently  !  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 
What !   may  it  be  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  ? 
Sure,  if  that  long  with  love-acquainted  eyes 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case, 
I  read  it  in  thy  looks.     Thy  languisht  grace 
To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  descries. 
Then  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon  !   tell  me. 
Is  constant  love  deemed  there,  but  want  of  wit  ?       '>, 
Are  beauties  there,  as  proud  as  here  they  be  ?  / 

Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved  ;  and  yet  •' 

Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess  ? 
Do  they  call  virtue  there,  ungratefulness  ? 

Sir  Philip  Sidney 


COME,  Sleep  !     O  Sleep  !  the  certain  knot  of  peace  ! 
The  baiting  place  of  wit !   the  balm  of  woe  ! 
The  poor  man's  wealth  !  the  prisoner's  release  ! 
Th'  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low  ! 
With  shield  of  proof,  shield  me  from  out  the  press 
Of  those  fierce  darts,  Despair  at  me  doth  throw  1 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease  ! 

1  will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me,  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed, 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise  and  blind  to  light, 
A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head  : 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right. 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace  ;  thou  shalt  in  me 
Livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella's  image  see. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney 
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HAVING  this  day,  my  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance 
Guided  so  well  ;  that  I  obtained  the  prize  : 
Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes  ; 
And  of  some  sent  by  that  sweet  enemy,  France  ! 
Horsemen,  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance  ; 
Townsfolk,  my  strength  ;  a  daintier  judge  applies 
His  praise  to  sleight,  which  from  good  use  doth  rise  ; 
Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance  ; 
Others,  because,  of  both  sides,  I  do  take 
My  blood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this  ; 
Think  Nature  me  a  man-at-arms  did  make. 
How  far  they  shot  awry  !     The  true  cause  is, 
Stella  lookt  on,  and  from  her  heavenly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my  race. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney 


BECAUSE  I  breathe  not  love  to  every  one, 
Nor  do  not  use  set  colours  for  to  wear, 
Nor  nourish  special  locks  of  vowed  hair. 
Nor  give  each  speech  a  full  point  of  a  groan, 
The  courtly  nymphs,  acquainted  with  the  moan 
Of  them  who  in  their  lips.  Love's  standard  bear  : 
"  What  he  !  "  say  they  of  me,  "  now  I  dare  swear 
He  cannot  love.      No,  no,  let  him  alone  !  " 
And  think  so  still !   so  Stella  know  my  mind. 
Profess  indeed  I  do  not  Cupid's  art  : 
But  you,  fair  maids  !  at  length  this  true  shall  find. 
That  his  right  badge  is  but  worn  in  the  heart. 
Dumb  swans,  not  chattering  pies,  do  lovers  prove. 
They  love  indeed  who  quake  to  say  they  love. 

Sir  Philip  Sidnby 
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LOVE  still  a  boy,  and  oft  a  wanton  is  ; 
Schooled  only  by  his  mother's  tender  eye. 
What  wonder  then,  if  he  his  lesson  miss  ; 
When  for  so  soft  a  rod,  dear  play  he  try  ? 
And  yet  my  Star,  because  a  sugared  kiss 
In  sport  I  suckt,  while  she  asleep  did  lie  : 
Doth  lower  ;  nay,  chide  ;  nay,  threat  for  only  this  ! 
"  Sweet  !      It  was  saucy  Love,  not  humble  I." 
But.no  'scuse  serves  ;  she  makes  her  wrath  appear 
In  Beauty's  throne.      See  now  !   who  dares  come  near 
Those  scarlet  judges,  threat'ning  bloody  pain  ? 
O  heavenly  fool  !     Thy  most  kiss-worthy  face, 
Anger  invests  with  such  a  lovely  grace  ; 
That  Anger's  self  I  needs  must  kiss  again  ! 

Sir  Philip  Sidney 

TO  STELLA  1 

DOUBT   you  to    whom  my   Muse    these    notes    in- 
tendeth  ; 
Which  now  my  breast  o'ercharged  to  music  lendeth  ? 
To  you  !   to  you  !   all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  in  you,  my  song  begins  and  endeth. 

Who  hath  the  eyes  which  marry  State  with  Pleasure  ? 
Who  keeps  the  key  of  Nature's  chiefest  treasure  ? 
To  you  !   to  you  !  all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  for  you,  the  heaven  forgat  all  measure. 

Who  hath  the  lips,  where  Wit  in  fairness  reigneth  ? 
Who  womankind  at  once  both  decks  and  staineth  ? 
To  you  !   to  you  !   all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  by  you,  Cupid  his  crown  maintaineth. 

'  The  first  song  from  "  Astrophel  and  Stella". 
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Who  hath  the  feet,  whose  steps  all  sweetness  planteth  ? 
Who  else ;  for  whom  Fame  worthy  trumpets  wanteth  ? 
To  you  !   to  you  !   all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  to  you,  her  sceptre  Venus  granteth. 

Who  hath  the  breast,  whose  milk  doth  passions  nourish  ? 
Whose  grace  is  such,  that  when  it  chides  doth  cherish  ? 
To  you  !   to  you  !  all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  through  you,  the  Tree  of  life  doth  flourish. 

Who  hath  the  hand  which  without  stroke  subdueth  ? 
Who  long  dead  beauty  with  increase  reneweth  ? 
To  you  !  to  you  !  all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  at  you,  all  envy  hopeless  sueth. 

Who  hath  the  hair,  which  loosest  fasteth  tieth  ? 
Who  makes  a  man  live  then  glad  when  he  dieth  I 
To  you  !   to  you  !  all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  of  you,  the  flatterer  never  lieth. 

Who  hath  the  voice,  which  soul  from  senses  sunders  ? 
Whose  force  but  yours  the  bolts  of  beauty  thunders  ? 
To  you  !   to  you  !   all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  with  you,  not  miracles  are  wonders. 

Doubt  you  to  whom  my  Muse  these  notes  intendeth  ; 
Which  now  my  breast  o'ercharged  to  music  lendeth  ? 
To  you  !   to  you  !   all  song  of  praise  is  due  : 
Only  in  you,  my  song  begins  and  endeth. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney 

ROSALYND'S  MADRIGAL 

LOVE  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee. 
Doth  suck  his  sweet  ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 
Now  with  his  feet. 
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Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast  ; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast, 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 
Ah  !   wanton,  will  ye  ? 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 

With  pretty  flight. 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee 
The  livelong  night. 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string  ; 
He  music  plays  if  so  I  sing  ; 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing. 
Yet  cruel,  he  my  heart  doth  sting : 
Whist,  wanton,  still  ye  ? 

Else  1  with  roses  every  day 

Will  whip  you  hence, 
And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play. 
For  your  offence  ; 
I'll  shut  my  eyes  to  keep  you  in  ; 
I'll  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin  ; 
I'll  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin  ; 
Alas  !   what  hereby  shall  I  win. 
If  he  gainsay  me  ? 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many  a  rod  ? 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy. 
Because  a  god. 
Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee. 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be  ; 
Lurk  in  mine  eyes,  I  like  of  thee, 
O  Cupid  !  so  thou  pity  me. 
Spare  not,  but  play  thee, 

Thomas  Lodge 
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LOVE'S  WANTONNESS 

LOVE  guides  the  roses  of  thy  lips. 
And  flies  about  them  like  a  bee; 
If  I  approach  he  forward  skips, 
And  if  I  kiss  he  stingeth  me. 

Love  in  thine  eyes  doth  build  his  bower. 
And  sleeps  within  their  pretty  shine. 

And  if  I  look  the  boy  will  lower, 

And  from  their  orbs  shoot  shafts  divine. 

Love  works  thy  heart  within  his  fire, 
And  in  my  tears  doth  firm  the  same, 

And  if  I  tempt  it  will  retire. 

And  of  my  plaints  doth  make  a  game. 

Love,  let  me  cull  her  choicest  flowers. 

And  pity  me,  and  calm  her  eye, 
Make  soft  her  heart,  dissolve  her  Jowen, 
Then  I  will  praise  thy  deity. 

Thomas  Lodge 

ROSALINE 

LIKE  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere 
Where  all  imperial  glory  shines, 
Of  selfsame  colour  is  her  hair 
Whether  unfolded,  or  in  twines  : 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosaline  ! 
Her  eyes  are  sapphires  set  in  snow, 
Resembling  heaven  by  every  wink  ; 
The  gods  do  fear  whenas  they  glow. 
And  I  do  tremble  when  I  think 

Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine  ! 
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Her  cheeks  are  like  the  blushing  cloud 
That  beautifies  Aurora's  face, 
Or  like  the  silver  crimson  shroud 
That  Phcebus'  smiling  looks  doth  grace  ; 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosaline  ! 
Her  lips  are  like  two  budded  roses 
Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighbour  nigh. 
Within  which  bounds  she  balm  encloses 
Apt  to  entice  a  deity  : 

Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine  ! 

Her  neck  is  like  a  stately  tower 
Where  Love  himself  imprison'd  lies. 
To  watch  for  glances  every  hour 
From  her  divine  and  sacred  eyes  : 

Heigh  ho,  for  Rosaline  ! 
Her  paps  are  centres  of  delight, 
Her  breasts  are  orbs  of  heavenly  frame. 
Where  Nature  moulds  the  dew  of  light 
To  feed  perfection  with  the  same  : 

Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine  ! 

With  orient  pearl,  with  ruby  red. 
With  marble  white,  with  sapphire  blue 
Her  body  every  way  is  fed, 
Yet  soft  in  touch  and  sweet  in  view  : 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosaline  ! 
Nature  herself  her  shape  admires  ; 
The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight  ; 
And  Love  forsakes  his  heavenly  fires 
And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light  : 

Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine  ! 

Then  muse  not.  Nymphs,  though  I  bemoan 
The  absence  of  fair  Rosaline, 
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Since  for  a  fair  there's  fairer  none, 
Nor  for  her  virtues  so  divine  : 
Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosaline  ; 
Heigh  ho,  my  heart  !   would  God  that  she  were  mine  ! 

Thomas  Lodge 

DORASTUS  IN  LOVE  PASSION   TO  FAWNIA^ 

AH,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fair. 
Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so, 
Then  were  my  hopes  greater  than  my  despair, 

Then  all  the  world  were  heaven,  nothing  woe  ! 
Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand, 

That  seems  to  melt  even  with  the  mildest  touch. 
Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land. 

Under  wide  heavens,  but  yet  I  know  not  such. 

So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  budding  rose. 
Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower, 

Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows. 

Compassed  she  is  with  thorns  and  cankered  flower  ; 

Yet  were  she  willing  to  be  plucked  and  worn, 

She  would  be  gathered,  though  she  grew  on  thorn. 

Ah,  when  she  sings,  all  music  else  be  still, 

For  none  must  be  compared  to  her  note  ; 
Ne'er  breathed  such  glee  from  Philomela's  bill. 

Nor  from  the  morning-singer's  swelling  throat. 
Ah,  when  she  riseth  from  her  blissful  bed. 

She  comforts  all  the  world,  as  doth  the  sun, 
And  at  her  sight  the  night's  foul  vapour's  fled  ; 

When  she  is  set,  ,the  gladsome  day  is  done. 
O  glorious  sun,  imagine  me  the  west. 
Shine  in  my  arms,  and  set  thou  in  my  breast  ! 

Robert  Greene 

From  "  Pandosto,  the  Triumph  of  Time  ". 
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DORON'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  SAMELA  1 

LIKE  to  Diana  in  her  summer  weed. 
Girt  with  a  crimson  robe  of  brightest  dye, 

Goes  fair  Samela  ; 
Whiter  than  be  the  flocks  that  straggling  feed, 
When  washed  by  Arethusa's  fount  they  lie. 

Is  fair  Samela  ; 
As  fair  Aurora  in  her  morning  grey, 
Decked  with  the  ruddy  glister  of  her  love. 

Is  fair  Samela  ; 
Like  lovely  Thetis  on  a  calmed  day, 
Whenas  her  brightness  Neptune's  fancy  move, 

Shines  fair  Samela  ; 
Her  tresses  gold,  her  eyes  like  glassy  streams, 
Her  teeth  are  pearl,  the  breasts  are  ivory 

Of  fair  Samela  ;  1 

Her  cheeks  like  rose  and  lily  yield  forth  gleams,         f 
Her  brow's  bright  arches  framed  of  ebony  ;  j 

Thus  fair  Samela  j 

Passeth  fair  Venus  in  her  bravest  hue. 
And  Juno  in  the  show  of  majesty,  _^ 

For  she's  Samela, 
Pallas  in  wit  ;  all  three,  if  you  well  view, 
For  beauty,  wit,  and  matchless  dignity 

Yield  to  Samela. 

Robert  Greene 

TO  NIGHT 

O    NIGHT !    O  jealous  Night !    repugnant   to   my 
measures  ; 
O  Night  so  long  desired,  yet  cross  to  my  content ! 
There's  none  but  only  thou  that  can  perform  my  plea- 
sures. 
Yet  none  but  only  thou  that  hindereth  my  intent. 

^  From  "  Menaphon  ". 
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Thy  beams,  thy  spiteful  beams,  thy  lamps  that  burn  too 
brightly. 

Discover  all  my  trains  and  naked  lay  my  drifts  : 
That  night  by  night  I  hope,  yet  fails  my  purpose  nightly. 

Thy  envious  glaring  gleam  defeateth  so  my  shifts. 

Sweet  Night  !   withhold  thy  beams,  withhold  them  till 
to-morrow, 
Whose  joys  in  lack  so  long  a  hell  of  torment  breeds  ; 
Sweet  Night,  sweet  gentle  Night !   do  not  prolong  my 
sorrow  ! 
Desire  is  guide  to  me,  and  love  no  loadstar  needs. 


Let  sailors  gaze  on  stars  and  moon  so  freshly  shining  ; 

Let  them  that  miss  the  way  be  guided  by  the  light  : 
I  know  my  lady's  bower,  there  needs  no  more  divining, 

Affection  sees  in  dark,  and  love  hath  eyes  by  night. 

Dame  Cynthia !  couch  awhile,  hold  in  thy  horns  from 
shining. 

And  glad  not  louring  Night  with  thy  too  glorious  rays  ; 
But  be  she  dim  and  dark,  tempestuous  and  repining. 

That  in  her  spite  my  sport  may  work  thy  endless  praise. 

And  when  my  will   is  wrought,  then  Cynthia !    shine, 

good  lady  ! 

All  other  nights  and  days,  in  honour  of  that  night. 

That  happy  heavenly  night,  that  night  so  dark  and  shady. 

Wherein  my  love  had  eyes  that  lighted  my  delight ! 

Anon. 
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SONNETS  FROM  "  DELIA  "i 

RESTORE  thy  tresses  to  the  golden  ore, 
Yield  Cytherea's  son  those  arks  of  love  ; 
Bequeath  the  heavens  the  stars  that  I  adore, 
And  to  the  Orient  do  thy  pearls  remove. 
Yield  thy  hand's  pride  unto  the  ivory  white, 
To  Arabian  odours  give  thy  breathing  sweet  ; 
Restore  thy  blush  unto  Aurora  bright. 
To  Thetis  give  the  honour  of  thy  feet. 
Let  Venus  have  the  graces  she  resigned. 
And  thy  sweet  voice  give  back  unto  the  spheres  : 
But  yet  restore  thy  fierce  and  cruel  mind 
To  Hyrcan  tigers  and  to  ruthless  bears. 

Yield  to  the  marble  thy  hard  heart  again  ; 

So  shalt  thou  cease  to  plague,  and  I  to  pain. 

Samuel  Daniel 


'"T'HE  star  of  my  mishap  imposed  my  paining 
-»-       To  spend  the  April  of  my  years  in  crying  ; 
That  never  found  my  fortune  but  in  waning. 
With  still  fresh  cares  my  blood  and  body  trying. 
Yet  her  I  blame  not,  though  she  might  have  blest  me  ; 
But  my  Desire's  wings  so  high  aspiring  : 
Now  melted  with  the  sun  that  hath  possest  me 
Down  do  I  fall  from  off  my  high  desiring. 
And  in  my  fall  do  cry  for  mercy  speedy. 
No  piteous  eye  looks  back  upon  my  mourning  ; 
No  help  I  find,  when  now  most  favour  need  I  : 
My  ocean  tears  drown  me,  and  quench  my  burning. 
And  this  my  death  must  christen  her  anew, 
Whiles  faith  doth  bid  my  cruel  Fair  "  Adieu  "  ! 

Samuel  Daniel 

*  These  sonnets  are  19,  31,  52  (Chalmers). 
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LET  others  sing  of  knights  and  Palladins, 
In  aged  accents,  and  untimely  words ! 
Paint  shadows,  in  imaginary  lines ! 
Which  well  the  reach  of  their  high  wits  records  : 
But  I  must  sing  of  thee  and  those  fair  eyes, 
Authentic  shall  my  verse,  in  time  to  come, 
When  yet  the  unborn  shall  say,  "  Lo,  where  she  lies  ! 
Whose  beauty  made  him  speak,  that  else  was  dumb  !  " 
These  are  the  arks,  the  trophies  I  erect. 
That  fortify  thy  name  against  old  age  ; 
And  these,  thy  sacred  virtues  must  protect 
A^'i'^st  the  dark,  and  Time's  consuming  rage. 

I  Though  th'  error  of  my  youth,  they  shall  discover  ; 

I  Suffice  they  show  I  lived,  and  was  thy  lover ! 

Samuel  Daniel 


FROM  "HYMEN'S  TRIUMPH" 

AH  !   I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 
But  evermore  remember  well)  when  first 
Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 
The  flame  we  felt  ;  when  as  we  sat  and  sighed 
And  looked  upon  each  other,  and  conceived 
Not  what  we  ail'd,—  yet  something  we  did  ail  ; 
And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well, 
And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell. 
Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look  ;  and  thus 
In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 
We  spent  our  childhood.     But  when  years  began 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  ah,  how  then 
Would  she  with  graver  looks,  with  sweet  stern  brow 
Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness  ; 

Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  me  show 
What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me  know. 

Samuel  Daniel 
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DIAPHENIAi 

DIAPHENIA  like  the  dafFadowndilly, 
White  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  lily, 
Heigh-ho,  how  I  do  love  thee ! 
I  do  love  thee  as  my  Iambs 
Are  beloved  of  their  dams  ; 
How  blest  were  I  if  thou  wouldst  prove  me. 

Diaphenia  like  the  spreading  roses, 

That  in  thy  sweets  all  sweets  encloses. 

Fair  sweet,  how  I  do  love  thee  ! 
I  do  love  thee  as  each  flower 
Loves  the  sun's  life-giving  power  ; 

For  dead,  thy  breath  to  life  might  move  me. 

Diaphenia  like  to  all  things  blessed 
When  all  thy  praises  are  expressed. 
Dear  joy,  how  I  do  love  thee  ! 

As  the  birds  do  love  the  spring. 

Or  the  bees  their  careful  king  : 
Then  in  requite,  sweet  virgin,  love  me  ! 

Henry  Constable 

FROM  "  DIANA  "  2 

MY  Lady's  presence  makes  the  Roses  red. 
Because  to  see  her  lips  they  blush  for  shame. 
The  Lily's  leaves,  for  envy,  pale  became  ; 
And  her  white  hands  in  them  this  envy  bred. 
The  Marigold  the  leaves  abroad  doth  spread  ; 

^  Chosen  by  Mr.  Palgrave  for  the  first  edition  of  his  Golden 
Treasury,  but  omitted  from  the  later  editions.  It  is  printed 
here  because  it  is  a  little  poem  truly  "old  and  plain"  which 
"  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love  "  in  a  manner  rarely  equalled 
and  never  surpassed. 

"^  Diana,  or.  The  Excellent  Conceitful  Sonnets  of  H.  C,  a 
sonnet  sequence.     This  is  Sonnet  9. 
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Because  the  sun's  and  her  power  is  the  same. 

The  Violet  of  purple  colour  came, 

Dyed  in  the  blood  she  made  my  heart  to  shed. 

In  brief :   All  flowers  from  her  their  virtue  take  ; 

From  her  sweet  breath,  their  sweet  smells  do  proceed  ; 

The  living  heat  which  her  eyebeams  doth  make 

Warmeth  the  ground,  and  quickeneth  the  seed. 
The  rain,  wherewith  she  watereth  the  flowers, 
Falls  from  mine  eyes,  which  she  dissolves  in  showers. 

Henry  Constable 

WERE  I  AS  BASE  i 

WERE  I  as  base  as  is  the  lowly  plain. 
And  you,  my  Love,  as  high  as  heaven  above. 
Yet  should  the  thoughts  of  me,  your  humble  swain. 
Ascend  to  heaven,  in  honour  of  my  Love. 
Were  I  as  high  as  heaven  above  the  plain. 
And  you,  my  Love,  as  humble  and  as  low 
As  are  the  deepest  bottoms  of  the  main, 
Wheresoe'er  you  were,  with  you  my  Love  should  go. 
Were  you  the  earth,  dear  Love,  and  I  the  skies. 
My  Love  should  shine  on  you  like  to  the  sun. 
And  look  upon  you  with  ten  thousand  eyes 
Till  heaven  wax'd  blind,  and  till  the  world  were  done. 
Wheresoe'er  I  am,  below,  or  else  above  you, 
Wheresoe'er  you  are,  my  heart  shall  truly  love  you. 

Joshua  Sylvester 

SONNETS  FROM  "IDEA "2 

SINCE  there's  no  help,  come,  let  us  kiss  and  part. 
Nay,  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me, 
And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart, 

^  This  fine  sonnet  is  usually  given  to  Joshua  Sylvester,  though 
it  does  not  appear  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works  (1641). 

'^This  magnificent  sonnet,  which  so  strongly  suggests  the 
work  of  Shakespeare,  is  No.  61  in  a  sonnet  sequence  by  Drayton 
called  "  Idea  ".  The  others  here  printed  are  Nos.  37  and  4  re- 
spectively. 
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That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free  ! 

Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows, 

And,  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again, 

Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 

Now,  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love's  latest  breath. 

When,  his  pulse  failing.  Passion  speechless  lies, 

When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death. 

And  Innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes, 
Now  if  thou  wouldst,  when  all  have  given  him  over, 
From  death  to  life  thou  might'st  him  yet  recover. 

Michael  Drayton 

DEAR  !  why  should  you  command  me  to  my  rest, 
When  now  the  night  doth  summon  all  to  sleep  ? 
Methinks,  this  time  becometh  lovers  best ! 
Night  was  ordained,  together  friends  to  keep. 
How  happy  are  all  other  living  things. 
Which,  through  the  day,  disjoined  by  several  flight, 
The  quiet  evening  yet  together  brings. 
And  each  returns  unto  his  Love  at  night ! 
O  thou  that  art  so  courteous  else  to  all. 
Why  shouldst  thou.  Night,  abuse  me  only  thus. 
That  every  creature  to  his  kind  dost  call. 
And  yet  'tis  thou  dost  only  sever  us  ? 

Well  could  I  wish,  it  would  be  ever  day  ; 

If,  when  night  comes,  you  bid  me  go  away  ! 

Michael  Drayton 

BRIGHT  star  of  beauty,  on  whose  eyelids  sit 
A  thousand  nymph-like  and  enamoured  graces, 
The  goddesses  of  memory  and  wit. 
Which  there  in  order  take  their  several  places. 
In  whose  dear  bosom  sweet  delicious  Love 
Lays  down  his  quiver  which  he  once  did  bear, 
Since  he  that  blessM  paradise  did  prove. 
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And  leaves  his  mother's  lap  to  sport  him  there  ; 
Let  others  strive  to  entertain  with  words — 
My  soul  is  of  a  braver  metal  made  ; 
I  hold  that  vile,  which  vulgar  wit  aiFords  ; 
In  me's  that  faith  which  time  cannot  invade. 
Let  what  I  praise  be  still  made  good  by  you  : 
Be  you  most  worthy,  whilst  I  am  most  true. 

Michael  Drayton 

TO  HIS  COY  LOVE 

I  PRAY  thee  leave,  love  me  no  more, 
Call  home  the  heart  you  gave  me  : 
I  but  in  vain  that  Saint  adore 

That  can,  but  will  not  save  me. 
These  poor  half-kisses  kill  me  quite  ; 

Was  ever  man  thus  served. 
Amidst  an  ocean  of  delight 
For  pleasure  to  be  sterved  ? 

Show  me  no  more  those  snowy  breasts, 

With  azure  riverets  branched, 
'Where,  whilst  mine  eye  with  plenty  feasts, 

Yet  is  my  thirst  not  staunched. 
O  Tantalus !   thy  pains  ne'er  tell, — 

By  me  thou  art  prevented  : 
'Tis  nothing  to  be  plagued  in  hell. 

But  thus  in  heaven  tormented  ! 

Clip  me  no  more  in  those  dear  arms. 

Nor  thy  life's  comfort  call  me  ! 
O  these  are  but  too  powerful  charms. 

And  do  but  more  enthrall  me. 
But  see  how  patient  I  am  grown 

In  all  this  coil  about  thee  ! 
Come,  Nice  Thing  !  let  thy  heart  alone, 

I  cannot  live  without  thee. 

Michael  Drayton 
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THE  PASSIONATE  SHEPHERD  TO  HIS  LOVE 

COME  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dale  and  field 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull. 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love. 

Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat. 
Shall  on  an  ivory  table  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May-morning  : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love. 

Christopher  Marlowe 
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THE  SHEPHERDESS  REPLIES 

IF  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

But  time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold  ; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb  ; 
The  rest  complains  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields  ; 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrows  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten — 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten  ! 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs — 
All  those  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed  ; 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need  ; 
Then  those  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
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SONNETS  1 

SOME  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force. 

Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill. 

Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse  ; 

And  every  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure. 

Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest  : 

But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure  ; 

All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 

Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 

Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments  cost. 

Of  more  delights  than  hawks  or  horses  be  ; 

And  having  thee,  of  all  man's  pride  I  boast  : 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  may'st  take 
All  this  away  and  me  most  wretched  make. 

WHO  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come, 
If  it  were  fill'd  with  your  most  high  deserts  ? 
Though  yet,  heaven  knows,  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which  hides  your  life  and  shows  not  half  your  parts. 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces. 
The  age  to  come  would  say,  "  This  poet  lies  ; 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touch 'd  earthly  faces  ". 
So  should  my  papers,  yellowed  with  their  age. 
Be  scorn'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue. 
And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song  : 

But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time. 
You  should  live  twice,  in  it  and  in  my  rhyme. 

SHALL  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate  : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date : 

1  The  sonnets  here  printed  are  Nos.  xci.,  xvii.,  xviii.,  xxix., 
Ixiv.,  Ixv.,  Ixvi.,  Ixxi.,  Ixxxvii.,  xcviii.,  cvi.,  cix.,  cxvi. 
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Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines, 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd  ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 
By  chance  or  nature's  changing  course  untrimm'd  ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade, 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  grow'st  : 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

WHEN  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess'd. 
Desiring  this  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state. 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate  ; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd  such  wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

WHEN  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defaced  ^ 
The  rich-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-razed. 
And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage  ; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss  and  loss  with  store ; 

1  The  three  sonnets  Nos.  Ixiv.,  Ixv.,  and  Ixvi.  are  a  single  im- 
mortal poem. 
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When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 

Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay  ; 

Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate, 

That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose, 

SINCE  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sea, 
But  sad  mortality  o'er-sways  their  power. 

How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea, 

Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 

O,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 

Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days. 

When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout. 

Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  decays  ? 

O  fearful  meditation  !  where,  alack. 

Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie  hid  ? 

Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ? 

Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O,  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might. 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 

nriRED  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry, 
-■-       As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born, 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity. 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn. 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplaced. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced. 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 
And  folly,  doctor-like,  controlling  skill. 
And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity. 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill  : 

Tired  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone. 

Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

4 
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NO  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell  ; 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it  ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O,  if,  I  say,  you  look  upon  this  verse 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse. 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay  ; 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

FAREWELL  !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate  : 

The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing  ; 

My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 

For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  ? 

And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  ? 

The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting. 

And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 

Thyself  thou  gavest,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing, 

Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gavest  it,  else  mistaking  ; 

So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 

Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  1  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter. 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking  no  such  matter. 

FROM  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 
When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything, 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
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Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew  : 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white, 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose  ; 

They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 

Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play. 

WHEN  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights, 
Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best. 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring  ; 
And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing  ; 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

O,  NEVER  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart, 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify. 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart 
As  froni  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie  : 
That  is  my  home  of  love  :  if  I  have  ranged, 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again  ; 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged. 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 
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That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd, 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good  ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call 
Save  thou,  my  rose  ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 


LET  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove  : 
O,  no  !   it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken  ; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come  ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

WHO  is  Silvia  ?  what  is  she  ^ 
That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ? — 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she  ; 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her, 
That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair. 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness  ? — 

Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair. 
To  help  him  of  his  blindness, 

And,  being  helped,  inhabits  there. 

1  From  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  IV.,  2. 
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Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing, 

That  Silvia  is  excelling  ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing. 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling  : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

William  Shakespeare 

IT  was  a  lover  and  his  lass,^ 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 
That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time. 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding  : 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
These  pretty  country  folks  would  lie. 

In  spring  time,  etc. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 

How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower 
In  spring  time,  etc. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino  ; 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring  time,  etc. 

William  Shakespeare 

HARK  !  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,^ 
And  Phcebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 
On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies  ; 

1  From  "  As  You  Like  It,"  V.,  3. 
^  From  "  Cymbeline,"  II.,  3. 
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And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ; 
With  everything  that  pretty  bin, 

My  Lady  sweet,  arise  ! 

William  Shakespeare 


O  MISTRESS  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ?^ 
O,  stay  and  hear !   your  true  love's  coming 
That  can  sing  both  high  and  low  ; 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting. 
Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting — 
Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

What  is  love  ?  'tis  not  hereafter  ; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter  ; 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure  : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty, — 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet-and-twenty, 

Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

William  Shakespeare 


HOW  should  I  your  true  love  know ^ 
From  another  one  ? 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff 
And  his  sandal  shoon. 


He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady, 

He  is  dead  and  gone  ; 
At  his  head  a  green  grass  turf 

At  his  heels  a  stone. 

1  From  "  Twelfth  Night,"  II.,  3. 

2  From  "Hamlet,"  IV.,  5. 
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White  his  shroud  as  mountain  snow, 

Larded  with  sweet  flowers, 
Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go. 

With  true-love  showers. 

William  Shakespeare 


HANG  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love  :  ^ 
And  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above. 

Thy  huntress'  name  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 
O  Rosalind  !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  character  ; 
That  every  eye  which  in  this  iforest  looks 

Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  everywhere. 
Run,  run,  Orlando  ;  carve  on  every  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste  and  unexpressive  she. 

William  Shakespeare 


TELL  me  where  is  Fancy  ^  bred,^ 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  .'' 

Reply,  reply. 
It  is  engender'd  in  the  eyes. 
With  gazing  fed  ;  and  Fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies : 

Let  us  all  ring  Fancy's  knell  ; 
I'll  begin  it, — Ding,  dong,  bell, 
— Ding,  dong,  bell. 

William  Shakespeare 


1  From  "  As  You  Like  It,"  III.,  2. 

^  Fancy  here  means  Love.    Cf.  "  Midsummer-Night's  Dream," 
•'  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free  ". 
3  From  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  III.,  2. 
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SONGS  FROM  "THE  BOOKS  OF  AIRS" 

SLEEP,  angry  beauty,  sleep  and  fear  not  me  !  ^ 
For  who  a  sleeping  lion  dares  provoke  ? 
It  shall  suffice  me  here  to  sit  and  see 

Those  lips  shut  up  that  never  kindly  spoke  : 
What  sight  can  more  content  a  lover's  mind 
Than  beauty  seeming  harmless,  if  not  kind  ? 

My  vv^ords  have  charm'd  her,  for  secure  she  sleeps. 
Though  guilty  much  of  wrong  done  to  my  love  ; 

And  in  her  slumber,  see  !  she  close-eyed  weeps  : 
Dreams  often  more  than  waking  passions  move. 

Plead,  Sleep,  my  cause,  and  make  her  soft  like  thee  : 

That  she  in  peace  may  wake  and  pity  me. 

Thomas  Campion 

THOU  art  not  fair,  for  all  thy  red  and  white,^ 
For  all  those  rosy  ornaments  in  thee, — 
Thou  art  not  sweet,  though  made  of  mere  delight, 

Nor  fair,  nor  sweet — unless  thou  pity  me  ! 
I  will  not  sooth  thy  fancies  ;  thou  shalt  prove 
That  beauty  is  no  beauty  without  love. 

Yet  love  not  me,  nor  seek  not  to  allure 

My  thoughts  with  beauty,  were  it  more  divine  : 

Thy  smiles  and  kisses  I  cannot  endure, 

I'll  not  be  wrapp'd  up  in  those  arms  of  thine  : 

Now  show  it,  if  thou  be  a  woman  right — 

Embrace  and  kiss  and  love  me  in  despite  ! 

Thomas  Campion 

^From  a  Third  Book  of  Airs  by  Thomas  Campion  {circa 
1613). 

2  From  a  Book  of  Airs  by  Thomas  Campion  and  Philip  Ros- 
seter,  lutenist  (1601). 
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TURN  back,  you  wanton  flyer,^ 
And  answer  my  desire 
With  mutual  greeting. 
Yet  bend  a  little  nearer, — 
True  beauty  still  shines  clearer 

In  closer  meeting  ! 
Hearts  with  hearts  delighted 
Should  strive  to  be  united. 
Each  other's  arms  with  arms  enchaining, — 

Hearts  with  a  thought, 
Rosy  lips  with  a  kiss  still  entertaining. 

What  harvest  half  so  sweet  is 
As  still  to  reap  the  kisses 

Grown  ripe  in  sowing  ? 
And  straight  to  be  receiver 
Of  that  which  thou  art  giver. 

Rich  in  bestowing  ? 
There  is  no  strict  observing 
Of  times'  or  seasons'  swerving. 
There  is  ever  one  fresh  spring  abiding  ; — 

Then  what  we  sow  with  our  lips 
Let  us  reap,  love's  gains  dividing. 

Thomas  Campion 


SHALL  I  come,  sweet  Love,  to  thee  ^ 
When  the  evening  beams  are  set  ? 
Shall  I  not  excluded  be, 

Will  you  find  no  feigned  let  ? 
Let  me  not,  for  pity,  more 
Tell  the  long  hours  at  your  door. 

^  From  a  Book  of  Airs  by  Thomas  Campion  and  Philip  Ros- 
seter,  lutenist  (1601). 

^  From  a  Third  Book  of  Airs  by  Thomas  Campion  (circa 
1613). 
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Who  can  tell  what  thief  or  foe, 

In  the  covert  of  the  night, 
For  his  prey  will  work  my  woe, 

Or  through  wicked  foul  despite  ? 
So  may  I  die  unredrest 
Ere  my  long  love  be  possest. 

But  to  let  such  dangers  pass. 

Which  a  lover's  thoughts  disdain, 

'Tis  enough  in  such  a  place  , 

To  attend  love's  joys  in  vain  : 

Do  not  mock  me  in  thy  bed. 

While  these  cold  nights  freeze  me  dead. 

Thomas  Campion 

THERE  is  a  garden  in  her  face^ 
Where  roses  and  white  lilies  grow  ; 
A  heavenly  paradise  is  that  place 

Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  flow. 
There  cherries  grow  which  none  may  buy, 
Till  "  Cherry  ripe  "  themselves  do  cry. 

Those  cherries  fairly  do  enclose 
Of  orient  pearl  a  double  row, 

r Which  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows. 
They  look  like  rose-buds  filled  with  snow 
Yet  them  nor  peer  nor  prince  can  buy, 
Till  "  Cherry  ripe  "  themselves  do  cry. 

Her  eyes  like  angels  watch  them  still. 
Her  brows  like  bended  bows  do  stand, 

Threatening  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 
All  that  attempt  with  eye  or  hand 

Those  sacred  cherries  to  come  nigh 

Till  "  Cherry  ripe  "  themselves  do  cry. 

Thomas  Campion 

1  From  a  Fourth  Book  of  Airs  by  Thomas  Campion  (circa  1613) 
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WHEN  thou  must  home  to  shades  of  underground,^ 
And  there  arrived,  a  new  admired  guest, 
The  beauteous  spirits  do  engirt  thee  round. 
White  lope,  blithe  Helen,  and  the  rest. 
To  hear  the  stories  of  thy  finished  love 
From  that  smooth  tongue  whose  music  hell  can  move  ; 

Then  wilt  thou  speak  of  banqueting  delights, 

Of  masques  and  revels  which  sweet  youth  did  make. 

Of  tourneys  and  great  challenges  of  knights, 
And  all  these  triumphs  for  thy  beauty's  sake  : 

When  thou  hast  told  these  honours  done  to  thee. 

Then  tell,  O  tell,  how  thou  didst  murder  me. 

Thomas  Campion 


FIRE  that  must  flame  is  with  apt  fuel  fed,^ 
Flowers  that  will  thrive  in  sunny  soil  are  bred 
How  can  a  heart  feel  heat  that  no  hope  finds,  ? 
Or  can  he  love  on  whom  no  comfort  shines  ? 


Fair,  I  confess  there's  pleasure  in  your  sight  ; 
Sweet,  you  have  power,  I  grant,  of  all  delight  ; 
But  what  is  all  to  me  if  I  have  none  ? 
Churl  that  you  are  t'  enjoy  such  wealth  alone ! 

Prayers  move  the  heavens  but  find  no  grace  with  you, 

Yet  in  your  looks  a  heavenly  form  I  view  ; 

Then  will  I  pray  again,  hoping  to  find. 

As  well  as  in  your  looks,  heaven  in  your  mind. 

1  From  a  Book  of  Airs  by  Thomas  Campion  and  Philip  Ros- 
seter,  lutenist  (1601). 

^  From  a  Third  Book  oj  Airs  by  Thomas  Campion  [circa 
1613). 
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Saint  of  my  heart,  queen  of  my  life  and  love, 
Oh  let  my  vows  thy  loving  spirit  move ! 
Let  me  no  longer  mourn  through  thy  disdain, 
But  with  one  touch  of  grace  cure  all  my  pain. 

Thomas  Campion 


THRICE  toss  these  oaken  ashes  in  the  air,^ 
Thrice  sit  thou  mute  in  this  enchanted  chair, 
Then  thrice  three  times  tie  up  this  true  love's  knot 
And  murmur  soft,  "  She  will  or  she  will  not ". 

Go  burn  these  poisonous  weeds  in  yon  blue  fire. 
These  screech-owls'  feathers,  and  this  prickling  briar, 
This  cypress  gathered  at  a  dead  man's  grave. 
That  all  my  fears  and  cares  an  end  may  have. 

Then  come,  you  Fairies !  dance  with  me  a  round  ! 

l^elt  her  hard  heart  with  your  melodious  sound  ! 
j  In  vain  are  all  the  charms  I  can  devise : 
1  She  hath  an  art  to  break  them  with  her  eyes. 

—  Thomas  Campion 


SWEET,  come  again  !  2 
Your  happy  sight,  so  much  desired 
Since  you  from  hence  are  now  retired, 
I  seek  in  vain  : 
Still  I  must  mourn. 
And  pine  in  longing  pain. 
Till  you,  my  life's  delight,  again 
Vouchsafe  your  wish'd  return  ! 

^  From  a  Third  Book  of  Airs  by  Thomas  Campion  {circa 
1613). 

2  From  a  Book  of  Airs  by  Thomas  Campion  and  Philip 
Rosseter,  lutenist  (1601). 
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If  true  desire 
Or  faithful  vow  of  endless  love, 
Thy  heart  inflamed  may  kindly  move 

With  equal  fire, 

O  then  my  joys, 
So  long  distraught,  shall  rest 
Reposed  safe  in  thy  chaste  breast 

Exempt  from  all  annoys. 

You  had  the  power 
My  wand'ring  thoughts  first  to  restrain, 
You  first  did  hear  my  love  speak  plain  ^ 

A  child  before, 

Now  is  it  grown 
Confirmed,  do  you  it  keep  ! 
And  let  't  safe  in  your  bosom  sleep. 

There  ever  made  your  own.^' 

Thomas  Campion 

WHEN  to  her  lute  Corinna  sings,^ 
Her  voice  revives  the  leaden  strings. 
And  doth  in  highest  notes  appear 
As  any  challenged  echo  clear, 
But  when  she  doth  of  mourning  speak 
E'en  with  her  sighs  the  strings  do  break. 

And  as  her  lute  doth  live  or  die. 

Led  by  her  passion,  so  must  I  : 

For  when  of  pleasure  she  doth  sing. 

My  thoughts  enjoy  a  sudden  spring  ; 

But  if  she  doth  of  sorrow  speak. 

E'en  from  my  heart  the  strings  do  break. 

Thomas  Campion 

^  Last  verse  omitted. 

^  From   a  Book  of  Airs  by  Thomas   Campion   and  Philip 
Rosseter,  lutenist  (1601). 
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FAIN  would  I  change  that  note  ^ 
To  which  fond  love  hath  charmed  me, 
Long  long  to  sing  by  rote, 

Fancying  that  that  harmed  me  : 
Yet  when  this  thought  doth  come, 
"  Love  is  the  perfect  sum 

Of  all  delight," 
I  have  no  other  choice 
Either  for  pen  or  voice 
To  sing  or  write. 

0  Love,  they  wrong  thee  much 
That  say  thy  sweet  is  bitter. 

When  thy  rich  fruit  is  such 

As  nothing  can  be  sweeter. 
Fair  house  of  joy  and  bliss, 
Where  truest  pleasure  is, 

I  do  adore  thee  ; 

1  know  thee  what  thou  art, 
I  serve  thee  with  my  heart 

And  fall  before  thee."^ 


Anon. 


SWEET  Love,  my  only  treasure,^ 
For  service  long  unfeigned 
Wherein  I  nought  have  gained. 
Vouchsafe  this  little  pleasure, 

rTo  tell  me  in  what  part 
My  Lady  keeps  her  heart. 

'  From  Captain  Tobias  Hume's  The  First  Part  of  Airs, 
French,  Polish,  and  others  together  (1605). 

2  This  exquisite  lyric  is  printed  in  The  Lyrics  from  Eliza- 
bethan Song  Books,  edited  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen,  to  whom  the 
editor  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness. 

^  From  Robert  Jones's  Ultimum  Vale,  or,  Third  Book  of  Airs 
(1608). 
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If  in  her  hair  so  slender. 
Like  golden  nets  entwined. 
Which  fire  and  art  have  'fined. 
Her  thrall  my  heart  I  render 
For  ever  to  abide 
With  locks  so  dainty  tied. 

If  in  her  eye  she  bind  it, 
Wherein  that  fire  was  framed 
By  which  it  is  enflamed, 
I  dare  not  look  to  find  it, 
I  only  wish  it  sight 
To  see  that  pleasant  light. 

But  if  her  breast  have  deigned 
With  kindness  to  receive  it, 
I  am  content  to  leave  it 
Though  death  thereby  were  gained. 
Then  Lady,  take  your  own 
That  lives  by  you  alone. 

Anon. 


LOVE  not  me  for  comely  grace,^ 
For  my  pleasing  eye  or  face. 
Nor  for  any  outward  part  : 
No,  nor  for  a  constant  heart  ! 
For  these  may  fail  or  turn  to  ill  : 

So  thou  and  I  shall  sever. 
Keep  therefore  a  true  woman's  eye, 
And  love  me  still,  but  know  not  why  ! 
So  hast  thou  the  same  reason  still 
To  doat  upon  me  ever. 

Anon. 

^  From  John  Wilbye's  Second  Set  0/ Madrigals  (i6og). 
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ON  a  time  the  amorous  Silvy  ^ 
Said  to  her  shepherd,  "  Sweet,  how  do  you  ? 
Kiss  me  this  once,  and  then  God  be  wi'  you, 

My  sweetest  dear  ! 
Kiss  me  this  once,  and  then  God  be  wi'  you, 
For  now  the  morning  draweth  near." 

With  that,  her  fairest  bosom  showing. 
Opening  her  lips,  rich  perfumes  blowing. 
She  said,  "  Now  iciss  me  and  be  going. 

My  sweetest  dear  ! 
Kiss  me  this  once,  and  then  be  going, 
For  now  the  morning  draweth  near." 

With  that  the  shepherd  waked  from  sleeping. 
And  spying  where  the  day  was  peeping. 
He  said,  "  Now  take  my  soul  in  keeping. 

My  sweetest  dear ! 
Kiss  me,  and  take  my  soul  in  keeping 
Since  I  must  go,  now  day  is  near." 

Anon. 


THOSE  eyes  that  set  my  fancy  on  a  fire,^ 
Those  crisped  hairs  that  hold  my  heart  in  chains, 
Those  dainty  hands  which  conquered  my  desire. 

That  wit  which  of  my  thoughts  doth  hold  the  reins  : 
Then  Love,  be  judge,  what  heart  may  therewith  stand 
Such  eyes,  such  head,  such  wit,  and  such  a  hand  i 

Those  eyes  for  clearness  doth  the  stars  surpass, 
Those  hairs  obscure  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 
Those  hands  more  white  than  ever  ivory  was, 


^  From  John  Attye's  First  Book  of  Airs  (1622). 

*  From  William  Barley's  New  Book  of  Tabliture  (1596). 
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That  wit  even  to  the  skies  hath  glory  won. 

O  eyes  that  pierce  our  hearts  without  remorse  ! 
O  hairs  of  right  that  wear  a  royal  crown  ! 

O  hands  that  conquer  more  than  Caesar's  force  ! 
O  wit  that  turns  huge  kingdoms  upside  down  ! 

Anon. 


THERE  is  a  lady  sweet  and  kind,i 
Was  never  face  so  pleased  my  mind  ; 
I  did  but  see  her  passing  by, 
And  yet  I  love  her  till  I  die. 

Her  gesture,  motion,  and  her  smiles, 
Her  wit,  her  voice  my  heart  beguiles. 
Beguiles  my  heart,  I  know  not  why. 
And  yet  I  love  her  till  I  die. 

Cupid  is  wingM  and  doth  range, 
Her  country  so  my  love  doth  change  ; 
But  change  she  earth,  or  change  she  sky. 
Yet  will  I  love  her  till  I  die. 


Anon. 


SONG 


WEEP  eyes,  break  heart ! 
My  love  and  I  must  part. 
Cruel  fates  true  love  do  soonest  sever  : 
O,  I  shall  see  thee,  never,  never,  never  ! 
O,  happy  is  the  maid  whose  life  takes  end 
Ere  it  knows  parents'  frown  or  loss  of  friend  ! 
Weep  eyes,  break  heart ! 
My  love  and  I  must  part.    ^ 

Thomas  Middleton 

*  From  Forde's  Music  of  Sundry  Kinds.    Three  verses  of  six. 
5 
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FOR  CHARISi 

SEE  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  Love, 
Wherein  my  Lady  rideth  ! 
Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dove, 

And  well  the  car  Love  guideth. 
As  she  goes,  all  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty  ; 
And  enamour'd,  do  wish,  so  they  might 

But  enjoy  such  a  sight. 
That  they  still  were  to  run  by  her  side. 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would  ride. 


Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 
All  that  Love's  world  compriseth  ! 

Do  but  look  on  her  hair,  it  is  bright 
As  Love's  star  when  it  riseth  ! 

Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her  : 

And  from  her  arched  brows,  such  a  grace 

Sheds  itself  through  the  face. 

As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 

All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  elements'  strife. 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow 
Before  rude  hands  have  touch'd  it  ? 

Have  you  mark'd  but  the  fall  of  the  snow 
Before  the  soil  hath  smutch'd  it  ? 

Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver  ? 
Or  swan's  down  ever  ? 


^  The  second  and  third  stanzas,  so  exquisite  in  their  beauty, 
are  from  "  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  "  {1616).  The  whole  song,  how- 
ever, appeared  in  Underwoods  in  1640. 
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Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  of  the  briar  ? 
Or  the  nard  in  the  fire  ? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  ? 
O,  so  M^hite  !   O,  so  soft !   O,  so  sweet  is  she  ! 

Ben  Jonson 

TO  CELIAi 

DRINK  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine  ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup 
And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  ; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 
I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  wither'd  be  ; 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me  ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee  ! 

Ben  Jonson 

SONG  2 

OH  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes, 
Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing  ; 
Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise. 
Lest  shame  destroy  their  being. 

1  The  Ninth  Song  in  The  Forest. 
'^  From  Underwoods. 
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Oh  be  not  angry  with  those  fires, 
For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me  ; 

Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires, 
For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me. 

Oh  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears. 

For  so  will  sorrow  slay  me  ; 
Nor  spread  them  as  distract  with  fears  ; 

Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 

Ben  Jonson 

BEGGING  ANOTHER  1 

FOR  Love's  sake,  kiss  me  once  again  ! 
I  long,  and  should  not  beg  in  vain. 
Here's  none  to  spy,  or  see  ; 
Why  do  you  doubt  or  stay  ? 

I'll  taste  as  lightly  as  the  bee. 
That  doth  but  touch  his  flower,  and  flies  away. 

Once  more,  and,  faith,  I  will  be  gorie, 
Can  he  that  loves  ask  less  than  one  ? 

Nay,  you  may  err  in  this, 
And  all  your  bounty  wrong  : 

This  could  be  call'd  but  half  a  kiss  ; 
What  we're  but  once  to  do,  we  should  do  long. 

I  will  but  mend  the  last,  and  tell 
Where,  how,  it  would  have  relish'd  well  ; 

Join  lip  to  lip,  and  try  : 
Each  suck  the  other's  breath. 

And  whilst  our  tongues  perplexed  lie. 
Let  who  will  think  us  dead,  or  wish  our  death. 

Ben  Jonson 

^  From  Underwoods. 


i 
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HIS  EXCUSE  FOR  LOVING  1 

LET  it  not  your  wonder  move, 
Less  your  laughter,  that  I  love. 
Though  I  now  write  fifty  years  : 
I  have  had  and  have  my  peers. 
Poets,  though  divine,  are  men  ; 
Some  have  loved  as  old  again. 
And  it  is  not  always  face. 
Clothes,  or  fortune,  gives  the  grace. 
Or  the  feature,  or  the  youth  ; 
But  the  language,  and  the  truth 
With  the  ardour  and  the  passion, 
Gives  the  lover  weight  and  fashion. 
If  you  then  will  read  the  story, 
First  prepare  you  to  be  sorry 
That  you  never  knew  till  now 
Either  whom  to  love  or  how  ; 
But  be  glad  as  soon,  with  me, 
When  you  know  that  this  is  She 
Of  whose  beauty  it  was  sung, — 
She  shall  make  the  old  man  young, 
Keep  the  middle  age  at  stay, 
And  let  nothing  high  decay, 
Till  She  be  the  reason  why 
All  the  world  for  love  may  die. 

Ben  Jonson 

THE  DREAM 

T^EAR  love,  for  nothing  less  than  thee 
^-^      Would  I  have  broke  this  happy  dream  ; 

It  was  a  theme 
For  reason,  much  too  strong  for  fantasy. 

'  From  Underwoods, 
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Therefore  thou  waked'st  me  wisely  ;  yet 
My  dream  thou  brokest  not,  but  continued'st  it. 
Thou  art  so  true  that  thoughts  of  thee  suffice 
To  make  dreams  truths,  and  fables  histories  ; 
Enter  these  arms,  for  since  thou  thought's!  it  best 
Not  to  dream  all  my  dream,  let's  act  the  rest. 


As  lightning,  or  a  taper's  light, 

Thine  eyes,  and  not  thy  noise  waked  me  ; 

Yet  I  thought  thee 
— For  thou  lovest  truth — an  angel,  at  first  sight  ; 
But  when  I  saw  thou  saw'st  my  heart. 
And  knew'st  my  thoughts  beyond  an  angel's  art. 
When  thou  knew'st  what  I  dreamt,  when  thou  knew'st 

when 
Excess  of  joy  would  wake  me,  and  camest  then, 
I  must  confess,  it  could  not  choose  but  be 
Profane,  to  think  thee  anything  but  thee. 

Coming  and  staying  show'd  thee,  thee, 
But  rising  makes  me  doubt,  that  now 

Thou  art  not  thou. 
That  love  is  weak  where  fear's  as  strong  as  he  ; 
'Tis  not  all  spirit,  pure  and  brave, 
If  mixture  it  of  fear,  shame,  honour  have  ; 
Perchance  as  torches,  which  must  ready  be. 
Men  light  and  put  out,  so  thou  deal'st  with  me  ; 
Thou  camest  to  kindle,  go'st  to  come  ;  then  I 
Will  dream  that  hope  again,  but  else  would  die. 

John  Donne 
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THE  MESSAGE 

SEND  home  mj^long-stray'd  eyes  to  me, 
Which,  O  !  too  long  have  dwelt  on  thee  ; 
Yet  since  there  they  have  learn'd  such  ill, 
Such  forced  fashions, 
And  false  passions. 
That  they  be 
Made  by  thee 
Fit  for  no  good  sight,  keep  them  still. 

Send  home  my  harmless  heart  again. 
Which  no  unworthy  thought  could  stain  ; 
But  if  it  be  taught  by  thine 
To  make  jestings 
Of  protestings. 
And  break  both 
Word  and  oath. 
Keep  it,  for  then  'tis  none  of  mine. 

Yet  send  me  back  my  heart  and  eyes, 
That  I  may  know,  and  see  thy  lies. 
And  may  laugh  and  joy,  when  thou 
Art  in  anguish 
And  dost  languish 
For  some  one 
That  will  none, 
Or  prove  as  false  as  thou  art  now. 


John  Donne 


SONG 


SWEETEST  love,  I  do  not  go. 
For  weariness  of  thee. 
Nor  in  hope  the  world  can  show 
A  fitter  love  for  me  ; 
But  since  that  I 
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At  the  last  must  part,  'tis  best. 
Thus  to  use  myself  in  jest 

By  feigned  deaths  to  die. 

Yesternight  the  sun  went  hence. 

And  yet  is  here  to-day  ; 

He  hath  no  desire  nor  sense, 

Nor  half  so  short  a  way  ; 

Then  fear  not  me. 

But  believe  that  I  shall  make 

Speedier  journeys,  since  I  take 

More  wings  and  spurs  than  he. 

O  how  feeble  is  man's  power, 

That  if  good  fortune  fall. 
Cannot  add  another  hour, 
Nor  a  lost  hour  recall  ; 
But  come  bad  chance. 
And  we  join  to  it  our  strength, 
And  we  teach  it  art  and  length, 
Itself  o'er  us  to  advance. 

When  thou  sigh'st,  thou  sigh'st  not  wind. 

But  sigh'st  my  soul  away  ; 
When  thou  weep'st,  unkindly  kind. 
My  life's  blood  doth  decay. 
It  cannot  be 
That  thou  lovest  me  as  thou  say'st. 
If  in  thine  my  life  thou  waste, 
That  art  the  best  of  me. 

Let  not  thy  divining  heart 

Forethink  me  any  ill  ; 
Destiny  may  take  thy  part, 

And  may  thy  fears  fulfil. 
But  think  that  we 
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Are  but  turn'd  aside  to  sleep. 
They  who  one  another  keep 
Alive,  ne'er  parted  be. 


BREAK  OF  DAY 
I 


John  Donne 


STAY,  O  sweet,  and  do  not  rise  ; 
The  light  that  shines  comes  from  thine  eyes  ; 
The  day  breaks  not,  it  is  my  heart, 
Because  that  you  and  I  must  part. 
Stay,  or  else  my  joys  will  die 
And  perish  in  their  infancy. 

II 

"  I  'IS  true,  'tis  day  :  what  though  it  be  ? 
-L       O  wilt  thou  therefore  rise  from  me  ? 

Why  should  we  rise  because  'tis  light  ? 

Did  we  lie  down  because  'twas  night  ? 
Love,  which  in  spite  of  darkness  brought  us  hither, 
Should  in  despite  of  light  keep  us  together. 

Light  hath  no  tongue,  but  is  all  eye  : 

If  it  could  speak  as  well  as  spy. 

This  were  the  worst  that  it  could  say, 

That  being  well  I  fain  would  stay, 
And  that  I  loved  my  heart  and  honour  so. 
That  I  would  not  from  him  that  had  them  go. 

Must  business  thee  from  hence  remove  ? 

Oh,  that's  the  worst  disease  of  love. 

The  poor,  the  false,  the  foul,  love  can 

Admit,  but  not  the  busied  man. 
He  which  hath  business,  and  makes  love,  doth  do 
Such  wrong,  as  when  a  married  man  should  woo, 

John  Donne 
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PACK,  CLOUDS,  AWAYi 

PACK,  clouds,  away,  and  welcome  day, 
With  night  we  banish  sorrow  ; 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  larks  aloft 

To  give  my  Love  good-morrow  ! 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind. 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow  ; 
Bird  prune  thy  wing,  nightingale,  sing. 
To  give  my  Love  good-morrow  ; 
To  give  my  Love  good-morrow 
Notes  from  them  both  I'll  borrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nest,  robin-redbreast. 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow  ; 
And  from  each  bill,  let  music  shrill 

Give  my  fair  Love  good-morrow  ! 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush, 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow  ! 
You  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves 
Sing  my  fair  Love  good-morrow  ; 
To  give  my  Love  good-morrow 
Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow  ! 

Thomas  Heywood 

TO  PHILLIS2 

YE  little  birds  that  sit  and  sing 
Amidst  the  shady  valleys, 
And  see  how  Phillis  sweetly  walks 

Within  her  garden  alleys  ; 
Go,  pretty  birds,  about  her  bower. 
Sing,  pretty  birds,  she  may  not  lower. 
Ah  me,  methinks  I  see  her  frown  ! 
Ye  pretty  wantons,  warble. 

1  From  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece"  (i6o8). 

2  From  "  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange  "  (1607). 
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Go  tell  her  through  your  chirping  bills 

As  you  by  me  are  bidden, 
To  her  is  only  known  my  love, 

Which  from  the  world  is  hidden  ; 
Go,  pretty  birds,  and  tell  her  so. 
See  that  your  notes  strain  not  too  low. 
For  still  methinks  I  see  her  frown  ! 
Ye  pretty  wantons,  warble. 

Go  tune  your  voices'  harmony. 

And  sing  I  am  her  lover  ; 
Strain  loud  and  sweet,  that  every  note 
With  sweet  content  may  move  her  ; 
And  she  that  hath  the  sweetest  voice. 
Tell  her  I  will  not  change  my  choice. 
Yet  still  methinks  I  see  her  frown  ! 
Ye  pretty  wantons,  warble. 

O  fly,  make  haste,  see,  see,  she  falls 

Into  a  pretty  slumber  ; 
Sing  round  about  her  rosy  bed. 

That,  waking,  she  may  wonder  ; 
Say  to  her,  'tis  her  lover  true 
That  sendeth  love  to  you,  to  you  ; 

And  when  you  hear  her  kind  reply, 
Return  with  pleasant  warblings. 

Thomas  Heywood 

SONGi 

HOLD   back  thy   hours,   dark  Night !    till   we   have 
done  : 

The  Day  will  come  too  soon 
Young  maids  will  curse  thee  if  thou  steal'st  away 

^  From  "The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  I.,  2. 
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And  leav'st  their  losses  open  to  the  day. 
Stay  !   stay,  and  hide 
The  blushes  of  the  bride. 

Stay,  gentle  Night !   and  with  thy  darkness  cover 

The  kisses  of  her  lover  ! 
Stay,  and  confound  her  tears  and  her  shrill  cryings. 
Her  weak  denials,  vows,  and  often  dyings ! 

Stay,  and  hide  all  ; 

But  help  not,  though  she  call. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher 

ASPATIA'S  SONQi 

LAY  a  garland  on  my  hearse 
Of  the  dismal  yew  ; 
Maidens,  willow  branches  bear  ; 
Say  I  died  true  : 

My  Love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm 
From  my  hour  of  birth  ; 

Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

Lightly,  gentle  earth. 

John  Fletcher 

BEAUTY  CLEAR  AND  FAIR  2 

BEAUTY  clear  and  fair,— 
Where  the  air 
Rather  like  a  perfume  dwells, 
Where  the  violet  and  the  rose 
The  blew  veins  in  blush  disclose, 
And  come  to  honour  nothing  else. 

*  From  "The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  II.,  i. 
2 From  "The  Elder  Brother,"  III.,  5. 
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Where  to  live  near, 

And  planted  there, 

Is  to  live,  and  still  live  new  ; 
Where  to  gain  a  favour  is 
More  than  light,  perpetual  bliss  ; — 

Make  me  live  by  serving  you  ! 

Dear  again,  back  recall 
To  this  light, 

A  stranger  to  himself  and  all  ; 
Both  the  wonder  and  the  story 
Shall  be  yours,  and  eke  the  glory  ; 

I  am  your  servant  and  your  thrall. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher 


REQUIEM  1 

OH  fair  sweet  face,  oh  eyes  celestial  bright. 
Twin  stars  in  Heaven,  that  now  adorn  the  night  ; 
Oh  fruitful  lips,  where  cherries  ever  grow. 
And  damask  cheeks,  where  all  sweet  beauties  blow  ; 
Oh  thou  from  head  to  foot  divinely  fair, 
Cupid's  most  cunning  nets  made  of  that  hair. 
And  as  he  weaves  himself  for  curious  eyes  ; 
Oh  me,  Oh  me,  I  am  caught  myself,  he  cries  : 
Sweet  rest  about  thee  sweet  and  golden  sleep. 
Soft  peaceful  thoughts,  your  hourly  watches  keep, 
Whilst  I  in  wonder  sing  this  sacrifice, 
To  beauty  sacred,  and  those  Angel-eyes. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
^  From  "  Woman  Pleased,"  III.,  4. 
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SONGi 

TAKE,  oh  take  those  lips  away 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn, 
And  those  eyes,  like  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  Morn, 
But  my  kisses  bring  again. 
Seals  of  love,  though  seal'd  in  vain. 

Hide,  oh  hide  those  hills  of  Snow, 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears. 

On  whose  tops  the  Pinks  that  grow 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears. 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 

Bound  in  those  Icy  chains  by  thee. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher 

NOW  THE  LUSTY  SPRING  2 

NOW  the  lusty  Spring  is  seen. 
Golden  yellow,  gaudy  Blew, 

Daintily  invite  the  view. 
Everywhere,  on  every  Green, 

Roses  blushing  as  they  blow. 
And  inticing  men  to  pull, 

Lillies  whiter  than  the  snow. 
Woodbines  of  sweet  honey  full. 

All  Love's  Emblems  and  all  cry. 

Ladies,  if  not  pluckt  we  dye. 
Yet  the  lusty  Spring  hath  staid. 

Blushing  red  and  purest  white. 

Daintily  to  love  invite, 

1  The  first  stanza  is  admittedly  by  Shakespeare.     From 
"  The  Bloody  Brother,"  V.,  2. 

^  From  "  The  Tragedy  of  Valentinian,"  III.,  4. 
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Every  Woman,  every  Maid, 

Cherries  kissing  as  they  grow  ; 
And  inviting  men  to  taste, 

Apples  even  ripe  below, 
Winding  gently  to  the  waste  : 

All  Love's  Emblems  and  all  cry, 

Ladies,  if  not  pluckt  we  dye. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher 

HEAR  YE  LADIES  1 

HEAR  ye  Ladies  that  despise 
What  the  mighty  Love  has  done, 
Fear  examples,  and  be  wise. 

Fair  Calisto  was  a  Nun, 
Laeda  sailing  on  the  stream. 

To  deceive  the  hopes  of  man. 
Love  accounting  but  a  dream. 

Doted  on  a  silver  Swan, 
Danae  in  a  Brazen  Tower, 
Where  no  love  was,  lov'd  a  Show'r. 

Hear  ye  Ladies  that  are  coy. 

What  the  mighty  Love  can  do. 
Fear  the  fierceness  of  the  Boy, 

The  chaste  Moon  he  makes  to  woo  : 
Vesta  kindling  holy  fires, 

Circled  round  about  with  spies. 
Never  dreaming  loose  desires. 

Doting  at  the  Altar  dies. 
Ilion  in  a  short  hour  higher 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  fire. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher 

^  From  "  The  Tragedy  of  Valentinian,"  II.,  4. 
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MADRIGAL 

LIKE  the  Idalian  queen. 
Her  hair  about  her  eyne, 
With  neck  and  breast's  ripe  apples  to  be  seen, 

At  first  glance  of  the  morn, 
In  Cyprus'  gardens  gathering  those  fair  flow'rs 

Which  of  her  blood  were  born, 
I  saw,  but  fainting  saw,  my  paramours. 
The  Graces  naked  danc'd  about  the  place, 
The  winds  and  trees  amaz'd 
With  silence  on  her  gaz'd  ; 
^he  flowers  did  smile,  like  those  upon  her  face. 
And  as  their  aspen  stalks  those  fingers  band, 
That  she  might  read  my  case, 

A  hyacinth  I  wish'd  me  in  her  hand. 

William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 


SONNET 

DEAR  quirister,  who  from  those  shadows  sends. 
Ere  that  the  blushing  dawn  dare  show  her  light. 
Such  sad  lamenting  strains,  that  night  attends 
(Become  all  ear),  stars  stay  to  hear  thy  plight  ; 
If  one  whose  grief  even  reach  of  thought  transcends, 
Who  ne'er  (not  in  a  dream)  did  taste  delight. 
May  thee  importune  who  like  case  pretends, 
And  seems  to  joy  in  woe,  in  woe's  despite  ; 
Tell  me  (so  may  thou  fortune  milder  try. 
And  long,  long  sing)  for  what  thou  thus  complains, 
Sith  winter  gone,  the  sun  in  dappled  sky 
Now  smiles  on  meadows,  mountains,  woods  and  plains  ? 
The  bird,  as  if  my  question  did  her  move. 
With  trembling  wings  sobb'd  forth,  I  love,  I  love  ! 
William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 
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SONNET 


'  I  "RUST  not,  sweet  soul,  those  curled  waves  of  gold,i       ; 

J-        With  gentle  tides  which  on  your  temples  flow^^^^/ 
Nor  temples  spread  with  flakes  of  virgin  snow. 
Nor  snow  of  cheeks  with  Tyrian  grain  enroll'd  ; 
Trust  not  those  shining  lights  which  wrought  my  woe. 
When  first  I  did  their  burning  rays  behold. 
Nor  voice,  whose  sounds  more  strange  effects  do  show 
Than  of  the  Thracian  harper  ~  have  been  told. 
Look  to  this  dying  lily,  fading  rose. 
Dark  hyacinth,  of  late  whose  blushing  beams 
Made  all  the  neighbouring  herbs  and  grass  rejoice, 
And  think  how  little  is  'twixt  life's  extremes  : 
The  cruel  tyrant  that  did  kill  those  flow'rs. 
Shall  once,  ay  me  !   not  spare  that  spring  of  yours. 

William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 

SONG 

PHCEBUS,  arise. 
And  paint  the  sable  skies 
With  azure,  white  and  red  ; 
Rouse  Memnon's  mother  from  her  Tithon's  bed, 
That  she  thy  career  may  with  roses  spread  ; 
The  nightingales  thy  coming  each  where  sing  ; 
Make  an  eternal  spring. 

Give  life  to  this  dark  world  which  lieth  dead  ; 
Spread  forth  thy  golden  hair 
In  larger  locks  than  thou  wast  wont  before, 
And,  emperor-like,  decore 
With  diadem  of  pearl  thy  temples  fair  : 
Chase  hence  the  ugly  night. 
Which  serves  but  to  make  dear  thy  glorious  light. 

'  C/.  Herrick's  "  Sweet,  be  not  proud  of  those  two  eyes". 
^Orpheus. 

6 
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This  is  that  happy  morn, 

That  day,  long-wished  day. 

Of  all  my  life  so  dark 

(If  cruel  stars  have  not  my  ruin  sworn, 

And  Fates  not  hope  betray), 

Which,  only  white,  deserves 

A  diamond  for  ever  should  it  mark  : 

This  is  the  morn  should  bring  unto  this  grove 

My  love,  to  hear  and  recompense  my  love. 

Fair  king,  who  all  preserves, 

But  show  thy  blushing  beams. 

And  thou  two  sweeter  eyes 

Shalt  see,  than  those  which  by  Peneus'  streams 

Did  once  thy  heart  surprise  ; 

Nay,  suns,  which  shine  as  clear 

As  thou  when  two  thou  did  to  Rome  appear. 

Now,  Flora,  deck  thyself  in  fairest  guise  ; 

If  that  ye,  winds,  would  hear 

A  voice  surpassing  far  Amphion's  lyre. 

Your  stormy  chiding  stay  ; 

Let  zephyr  only  breathe, 

And  with  her  tresses  play, 

Kissing  sometimes  these  purple  ports  of  death. 

The  winds  all  silent  are, 

And  Phoebus  in  his  chair, 

Ensaffroning  sea  and  air. 

Makes  vanish  every  star  : 

Night  like  a  drunkard  reels 

Beyond  the  hills  to  shun  his  flaming  wheels  ; 

The  fields  with  flow'rs  are  deck'd  in  every  hue. 

The  clouds  bespangle  with  bright  gold  their  blue  : 

Here  is  the  pleasant  place. 

And  ev'rything,  save  her,  who  all  should  grace. 

William  Drummond  of  Havtthornden 
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SONNET 

ALEXIS,  here  she  stay'd  ;  among  these  pines, 
Sweet  hermitress,  she  did  alone  repair  ; 
Here  did  she  spread  the  treasure  of  her  hair, 
More  rich  than  that  brought  from  the  Colchian  mines. 
She  set  her  by  these  musked  eglantines. 
The  happy  place  the  print  seems  yet  to  bear  ; 
r  Her  voice  did  _sweeten.  here  thy  sugar'd  lines, 
V^To  which  winds,  trees,  beasts,  birds,  did  lend  their  ear. 
Me  here  she  first  perceiv'd,  and  here  a  morn 
Of  bright  carnations  did  o'erspread  her  face  ; 
Here  did  she  sigh,  here  first  my  hopes  were  born, 
And  I  first  got  a  pledge  of  promis'd  grace  : 
But,  ah  !   what  serv'd  it  to  be  happy  so, 
Sith  passed  pleasures  double  but  new  woe  ? 

William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 

THE  QUALITY  OF  A  KISS 

THE  kiss  with  so  much  strife 
Which  I  late  got,  sweet  heart, 
Was  it  a  sign  of  death,  or  was  it  life  ? 
Of  life  it  could  not  be. 
For  I  by  it  did  sigh  my  soul  in  thee  ; 
Nor  was  it  death,  death  doth  no  joy  impart. 
Thou  silent  stand'st,  ah  !   what  thou  didst  bequeath 
To  me  a  dying  life  was,  living  death. 

William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 

UPON  A  GLASS 

IF  thou  wouldst  see  threads  purer  than  the  gold. 
Where  love  his  wealth  doth  show. 
But  take  this  glass,  and  thy  fair  hair  behold  ; 

If  whiteness  thou  wouldst  see  more  white  than  snow. 
And  read  on  wonder's  book, 
Take  but  this  glass,  and  on  thy  forehead  look. 
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Wouldst  thou  in  winter  see  a  crimson  rose, 
Whose  thorns  do  hurt  each  heart, 
Look  but  in  glass  how  thy  sweet  lips  do  close  : 
Wouldst  thou  see  planets  which  all  good  impart. 
Or  meteors  divine. 
But  take  this  glass,  and  gaze  upon  thine  eyne. 
No,  planets,  rose,  snow,  gold,  cannot  compare 
With  you,  dear  eyes,  lips,  brows,  and  amber  hair  ! 

William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 

SONGi 

OH  no  more,  no  more,  too  late 
Sighs  are  spent  ;  the  burning  tapers 
Of  a  life  as  chaste  as  fate. 

Pure  as  are  unwritten  papers. 
Are  burnt  out  ;  no  heat,  no  light 
Now  remains  ;  'tis  ever  night. 

Love  is  dead  ;  let  lovers'  eyes. 
Locked  in  endless  dreams, 
Th'  extremes  of  all  extremes. 
Ope  no  more,  for  now  Love  dies. 
Now  Love  dies — implying 
Love's  martyrs  must  be  ever,  ever  dying. 

John  Ford 

SONG  2 

SHALL  I  tell  you  whom  I  love  ? 
Hearken  then  a  while  to  me  ; 
And  if  such  a  woman  move 

As  I  now  shall  versify  ; 
Be  assured  't  is  she,  or  none, 
That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 

1  From  "  The  Broken  Heart,"  IV.,  3. 

2  From  Britannia's  Pastorals,  Book  II.,  Song  2. 
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Nature  did  her  so  much  right 

As  she  scorns  the  help  of  art. 
In  as  many  virtues  dight 

As  e'er  yet  embraced  a  heart. 
So  much  good  so  truly  tried, 
Some  for  less  were  deified. 

Wit  she  hath  without  desire 

To  make  known  how  much  she  hath  ; 

And  her  anger  flames  no  higher 
Than  may  fitly  sweeten  wrath. 

Full  of  pity  as  may  be, 

Though  perhaps  not  so  to  me. 

Reason  masters  every  sense. 

And  her  virtues  grace  her  birth  ; 
Lovely  as  all  excellence. 

Modest  in  her  most  of  mirth  : 
Likelihood  enough  to  prove 
Only  worth  could  kindle  love. 

Such  she  is  ;  and  if  you  know 

Such  a  one  as  I  have  sung  : 
Be  she  brown,  or  fair,  or  so, 

That  she  be  but  somewhile  young. 
Be  assured  'tis  she,  or  none. 
That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 

William  Browne 

SHALL  I,  WASTING  1 

SHALL  I,  wasting  in  despair. 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair  ? 
Or  my  cheeks  make  pale  with  care 
'Cause  another's  rosy  are  ? 

^  Originally  printed  at  the  end  of"  Fidelia  ".    Jonson  parodied 
this  song. 
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Be  she  fairer  than  the  day 
Or  the  flowery  meads  in  May — 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 

Shall  my  foolish  heart  be  pined 

'Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind  ; 

Or  a  well  disposed  nature 

Joined  with  a  lovely  feature  ? 

Be  she  meeker,  kinder,  than 

Turtle-dove  or  pelican, 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  kind  she  be  ? 

Shall  a  woman's  virtues  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love  ? 
Or  her  merit's  value  known 
Make  me  quite  forget  mine  own  ? 
Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest 
Which  may  gain  her  name  of  Best  ; 
If  she  seem  not  such  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be  ? 

'Cause  her  fortune  seems  too  high. 
Shall  I  play  the  fool  and  die  ? 
Those  that  bear  a  noble  mind 
Where  they  want  of  riches  find, 
Think  what  with  them  they  would  do 
Who  without  them  dare  to  woo  ; 
And  unless  that  mind  I  see. 
What  care  I  though  great  she  be  ? 

Great  or  good,  or  kind  or  fair, 
I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair  ; 
If  she  love  me,  this  believe, 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve  ; 
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If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 

I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go  ; 
For  if  she  be  not  for  me, 
What  care  I  for  whom  she  be  ? 

George  Wither 

MURDERING  BEAUTY 

I'LL  gaze  no  more  on  her  bewitching  face, 
Since  ruin  harbours  there  in  every  place  ; 
For  my  enchanted  soul  alike  she  drowns 
With  calms  and  tempests  of  her  smiles  and  frowns. 
I'll  love  no  more  those  cruel  eyes  of  hers, 
Which,  pleased  or  anger'd,  still  are  murderers  : 
For  if  she  dart,  like  lightning,  through  the  air 
Her  beams  of  wrath,  she  kills  me  with  despair  : 
If  she  behold  me  with  a  pleasing  eye, 
I  surfeit  with  excess  of  joy,  and  die. 

Thomas  Carew 

MEDIOCRITY  IN  LOVE  REJECTED 

GIVE  me  more  love  or  more  disdain  ; 
The  torrid  or  the  frozen  zone 
Bring  equal  ease  unto  my  pain. 

The  temperate  affords  me  none  : 
Either  extreme  of  love  or  hate,         ^f 
Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate.  [ 

Give  me  a  storm  ;  if  it  be  love, 

Like  Danae  in  that  golden  shower, 

I  swim  in  pleasure  ;  if  it  prove 
Disdain,  that  torrent  will  devour 

My  vulture-hopes  ;  and  he's  possess'd 

Of  heaven,  that's  but  from  hell  released. 
Then  crown  my  joys  or  cure  my  pain  : 
Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain. 

Thomas  Carew 
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TO  MY  INCONSTANT  MISTRESS 

WHEN  thou,  poor  excommunicate 
From  all  the  joys  of  love,  shalt  see 
The  full  reward  and  glorious  fate 

Which  my  strong  faith  shall  purchase  me, 
Then  curse  thine  own  inconstancy. 

A  fairer  hand  than  thine  shall  cure 

That  heart,  which  thy  false  oaths  did  wound  ; 

And  to  my  soul  a  soul  more  pure 

Than  thine  shall  by  Love's  hand  be  bound, 
And  both  with  equal  glory  crown'd. 

Then  shalt  thou  weep,  entreat,  complain 

To  Love,  as  I  did  once  to  thee  ; 
When  all  thy  tears  shall  be  as  vain 

As  mine  were  then,  for  thou  shalt  be 

Damn'd  for  thy  false  apostasy. 

Thomas  Carew 

INGRATEFUL  BEAUTY  THREATENED 

KNOW,  Celia,  since  thou  art  so  proud, 
'Twas  I  that  gave  thee  thy  renown  ; 
Thou  had'st  in  the  forgotten  crowd 

Of  common  beauties  lived  unknown. 
Had  not  my  verse  exhaled  thy  name. 
And  with  it  imp'd  the  wings  of  Fame. 

That  killing  power  is  none  of  thine  : 

I  gave  it  to  thy  voice  and  eyes  ; 
Thy  sweets,  thy  graces,  all  are  mine  ; 

Thou  art  my  star,  shin'st  in  my  skies  : 
Then  dart  not  from  thy  borrow'd  sphere 
Lightning  on  him  that  fix'd  thee  there. 
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Tempt  me  with  such  affrights  no  more, 

Lest  what  I  made  I  uncreate  ; 
Let  fools  thy  mystic  forms  adore, 

I'll  know  thee  in  thy  mortal  state  : 
Wise  poets  that  wrapp'd  Truth  in  tales, 
Knew  her  themselves  through  all  her  veils. 

Thomas  Carew 


DISDAIN  RETURNED 

HE  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek. 
Or  a  coral  lip  admires. 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires  ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires, 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 
Kindle  never-dying  fires. 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes. 

No  tears,  Celia,  now  shall  win 

My  resolved  heart  to  return  ; 
I  have  search'd  thy  soul  within. 

And  find  nought  but  pride  and  scorn  : 
I  have  learn'd  thy  arts,  and  now 
Can  disdain  as  much  as  thou. 

Some  power  in  my  revenge  convey 

That  love  to  her  I  cast  away. 

Thomas  Carew 
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TO  MY  MISTRESS  IN  ABSENCE 

THOUGH  I  must  live  here,  and  by  force 
Of  your  command  suffer  divorce  ; 
Though  I  am  parted,  yet  my  mind. 
That's  more  myself,  still  stays  behind. 
I  breathe  in  you,  you  keep  my  heart, 
'Twas  but  a  carcase  that  did  part. 
Then  though  our  bodies  are  disjoin'd, 
As  things  that  are  to  place  confined. 
Yet  let  our  boundless  spirits  meet, 
And  in  love's  sphere  each  other  greet  ; 
There  let  us  work  a  mystic  wreath, 
Unknown  unto  the  world  beneath  : 
There  let  our  clasp'd  loves  sweetly  twin. 
There  let  our  secret  thoughts  unseen 
Like  nets  be  weaved  and  inter-twined. 
Wherewith  we'll  catch  each  other's  mind. 
There,  whilst  our  souls  do  sit  and  kiss. 
Tasting  a  sweet  and  subtle  bliss 
(Such  as  gross  lovers  cannot  know 
Whose  hands  and  lips  meet  here  below), 
Let  us  look  down,  and  mark  what  pain 
Our  absent  bodies  here  sustain, 
And  smile  to  see  how  far  away 
The  one  doth  from  the  other  stray  ; 
Yet  burn  and  languish  with  desire 
To  join  and  quench  their  mutual  fire  ; 
There  let  us  joy  to  see  from  far 
Our  emulous  flames  at  loving  war. 
Whilst  both  with  equal  lustre  shine. 
Mine  bright  as  yours,  yours  bright  as  mine. 
There,  seated  in  those  heavenly  bowers. 
We'll  cheat  the  lag  and  ling'ring  hours, 
Making  our  bitter  absence  sweet. 
Till  souls  and  bodies  both  may  meet. 

Thomas  Carew 
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A  SONG 

ASK  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows, 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose  ; 
For  in  your  beauty's  orient  deep 
These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day  ; 
For  in  pure  love  heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale,  when  May  is  past  ; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more  where  those  stars  'light 
That  downwards  fall  in  dead  of  night  ; 
For  in  your  eyes  they  sit,  and  there 
Fixed  become,  as  in  their  sphere. 

Ask  me  no  more  if  east  or  west 
The  phoenix  builds  her  spicy  nest  ; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies. 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies. 

Thomas  Carew 

THE  BELOVED! 

T^  'EN  like  two  little  bank-dividing  brooks, 

-■— '      That  wash  the  pebbles  with  their  wanton  streams, 

And  having  ranged  and  search'd  a  thousand  nooks. 

Meet  both  at  length  in  silver-breasted  Thames, 
Where  in  a  greater  current  they  conjoin  : 

So  I  my  Best-Beloved's  am  ;  so  He  is  mine. 

^  The  last  four  stanzas  are  omitted.     From  the  Emblems, 
Book  V. 
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E'en  so  we  met  ;  and  after  long  pursuit, 

E'en  so  we  join'd  ;  we  both  became  entire  ; 

No  need  for  either  to  renew  a  suit, 

For  I  was  flax  and  he  was  flames  of  fire  : 

Our  firm  united  souls  did  more  than  twine  ; 

So  I  my  Best-Beloved's  am  ;  so  He  is  mine. 

If  all  those  glittering  Monarchs  that  command 
The  servile  quarters  of  this  earthly  ball, 

Should  tender,  in  exchange,  their  shares  of  land, 
I  would  not  change  my  fortunes  for  them  all  : 

Their  wealth  is  but  a  counter  to  my  coin  : 

The  world's  but  theirs  ;  but  my  Beloved's  mine. 

Francis  Quarles 

AS  WHEN  A  LADYi 

AS  when  a  lady,  walking  Flora's  bowre. 
Picks  here  a  pinke,  and  there  a  gillyflowre. 
Now  plucks  a  violet  from  her  purple  bed, 
And  then  a  primrose,  the  yeere's  maiden-head. 
There  nips  the  bryer,  here  the  lover's  pansy, 
Shifting  her  dainty  pleasures  with  her  fancy, 
This  on  her  arms,  and  that  she  lists  to  weare 
Upon  the  borders  of  her  curious  haire  ; 
At  length  a  rose-bud,  passing  all  the  rest. 
She  plucks,  and  bosoms  in  her  lilly  breast. 

Francis  Quarles 

THE  BRACELET  TO  JULIA 

WHY  I  tie  about  thy  wrist, 
Julia,  this  my  silken  twist  ; 
For  what  other  reason  is't. 
But  to  show  thee  how,  in  part, 

^  From  "  History  of  Queene  Ester  "  (1621). 
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Thou  my  pretty  captive  art  ? 
But  thy  bondslave  is  my  heart  ; 
'Tis  but  silk  that  bindeth  thee, 
Knap  the  thread  and  thou  art  free : 
But  'tis  otherwise  with  me  ; 
I  am  bound,  and  fast  bound,  so 
That  from  thee  I  cannot  go  ; 
If  1  could,  I  would  not  so. 

Robert  Herrick 


UPON  ROSES 

T  TNDER  a  lawn,  than  skies  more  clear, 
^-^       Some  ruffled  roses  nestling  were  : 

And,  snugging  there,  they  seem'd  to  lie 

As  in  a  flowery  nunnery  : 

They  blush'd,  and  look'd  more  fresh  than  flowers 

Quicken'd  of  late  by  pearly  showers. 

And  all  because  they  were  possess'd 

But  of  the  heat  of  Julia's  breast: 

Which,  as  a  warm  and  moisten'd  spring, 

Gave  them  their  ever-flourishing. 

Robert  Herrick 


THE  NIGHT-PIECE,  TO  JULIA  1 

HER  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee. 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee  ; 
And  the  elves  also. 
Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee. 

*  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  how  much  "  the  very  best 
lyric  poet  in  the  language  "  owed  to  his  friend  Ben  Jonson  in 
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No  Will-o'-th'-Wisp  mislight  thee, 
Nor  snake  or  slow-worm  bite  thee  ; 

But  on,  on  thy  way 

Not  making  a  stay, 
Since  ghost  there's  none  to  affright  thee. 

Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber  : 
What  though  the  moon  does  slumber  ? 

The  stars  of  the  night 

Will  lend  thee  their  light 
Like  tapers  clear  without  number. 

Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee. 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me  ; 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silv'ry  feet 
My  soul  I'll  pour  into  thee. 


Robert  Herrick 


TO  ELECTRA 


I  DARE  not  ask  a  kiss, 
I  dare  not  beg  a  smile. 
Lest  having  that,  or  this, 

I  might  grow  proud  the  while. 

this  poem.    In  a  masque  called  "  The  Gipsies  Metamorphosed  ' 
Ben  Jonson  wrote  : — 

"  The  faery  beam  upon  you, 
The  stars  to  glisten  on  you, 
A  moon  of  light 
In  the  noon  of  night 
rill  the  fire-drake  hath  o'ergone  you  ! 

"  The  wheel  of  fortune  guide  you. 
The  boy  with  the  bow  beside  you ; 

Run  aye  in  the  way. 

Till  the  bird  of  day 
And  the  luckier  lot  betide  you." 
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No,  no,  the  utmost  share 

Of  my  desire  shall  be 
Only  to  kiss  that  air 

That  lately  kissed  thee. 

Robert  Herrick 


TO  HIS  MISTRESS  OBJECTING  TO  HIM 
NEITHER  TOYING  NOR  TALKING 

YOU  say  I  love  not,  'cause  I  do  not  play 
Still  with  your  curls,  and  kiss  the  time  away. 
You  blame  me  too,  because  I  can't  devise 
Some  sport  to  please  those  babies  in  your  eyes  : 
By  love's  religion,  I  must  here  confess  it. 
The  most  I  love  when  I  the  least  express  it 
^mall  griefs  find  tongues  :  full  casks  are  ever  found 
To  give  (if  any,  yet)  but  little  sound. 
Deep  waters  noiseless  are  ;  and  this  we  know, 
That  chiding  streams  betray  small  depth  below. 
So,  when  love  speechless  is,  she  doth  express 
A  depth  in  love  and  that  depth  bottomless. 
Now,  since  jiiy-4ovc4s  tOfigueless,  know  me  such 
Who  speak  but  little  'cause  I  love  so  much 

Robert  Herr/ck 


A  CONJURATION  TO  ELECTRA 

BY  those  soft  tods  ^  of  wool 
With  which  the  air  is  full  ; 
By  all  those  tinctures  there. 
That  paint  the  hemisphere  ; 
By  dews  and  drizzling  rain 
That  swell  the  golden  grain  ; 

^  Gossamers. 
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By  all  those  sweets  that  be 

I'  th'  flowery  nunnery  ; 

By  silent  nights,  and  the 

Three  forms  of  Hecate  ; 

By  all  aspects  that  bless 

The  sober  sorceress, 

While  juice  she  strains,  and  pith 

To  make  her  philters  with  ; 

By  time  that  hastens  on 

Things  to  perfection  ; 

And  by  yourself,  the  best 

Conjurement  of  the  rest  : 

O  my  Electra  !   be 

In  love  with  none,  but  me. 

Robert  Herrick 

TO  DIANEME 

SWEET,  be  not  proud  of  those  two  eyes 
Which,  starlike,  sparkle  in  their  skies  ; 
Nor  be  you  proud  that  you  can  see 
All  hearts  your  captives,  yours  yet  free ; 
Be  you  not  proud  of  that  rich  hair 
Which  wantons  with  the  love-sick  air  ; 
Whenas  that  ruby  which  you  wear, 
Sunk  from  the  tip  of  your  soft  ear, 
Will  last  to  be  a  precious  stone 
When  all  your  world  of  beauty's  gone. 

Robert  Herrick 

TO  ANTHEA 

NOW  is  the  time,  when  all  the  lights  wax  dim  ; 
And  thou,  Anthea,  must  withdraw  from  him 
Who  was  thy  servant.     Dearest,  bury  me 
Under  that  Holy-oak  or  Gospel-tree, 
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Where,  though  thou  see'st  not,  thou  may'st  think  upon 

Me,  when  thou  yearly  go'st  procession  ; 

Or,  for  mine  honour,  lay  me  in  that  tomb 

In  which  thy  sacred  relics  shall  have  room. 

For  my  embalming,  sweetest,  there  will  be 

No  spices  wanting  when  I'm  laid  by  thee. 

Robert  Herrick 


A  MEDITATION  FOR  HIS  MISTRESS 

YOU  are  a  tulip  seen  to-day. 
But,  dearest,  of  so  short  a  stay 
That  where  you  grew  scarce  man  can  say. 

You  are  a  lovely  July-flower, 

Yet  one  rude  wind  or  ruffling  shower 

Will  force  you  hence,  and  in  an  hour. 

You  are  a  sparkling  rose  i'  th'  bud. 
Yet  lost  ere  that  chaste  flesh  and  blood 
Can  show  where  you  or  grew  or  stood. 

You  are  a  full-spread,  fair-set  vine, 
And  can  with  tendrils  love  entwine, 
Yet  dried  ere  you  distil  your  wine. 

You  are  like  balm  enclosed  well 
In  amber,  or  some  crystal  shell, 
Yet  lost  ere  you  transfuse  your  smell. 

You  are  a  dainty  violet. 
Yet  wither'd  ere  you  can  be  set 
Within  the  virgin's  coronet. 
7 
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You  are  the  queen  all  flowers  among, 
But  die,  you  must,  fair  maid,  ere  long, 
As  he,  the  maker  of  this  song. 

Robert  Herrick 


TO  CARNATIONS— A  SONG 

STAY  while  ye  will,  or  go 
And  leave  no  scent  behind  ye : 
Yet,  trust  me,  I  shall  know 

The  place  where  I  may  find  ye.  ■» 

Within  my  Lucia's  cheek. 

Whose  livery  ye  wear. 
Play  ye  at  hide  or  seek, 

I'm  sure  to  find  ye  there. 

Robert  Herrick 


THE  PRIMROSE 

ASK  me  why  I  send  you  here 
This  sweet  Infanta  of  the  year  ; 
Ask  me  why  I  send  to  you 
This  primrose,  thus  bepearl'd  with  dew  ; 
I  will  whisper  to  your  ears  : 
The  sweets  of  love  are  mix'd  with  tears. 

Ask  me  why  this  flower  does  show 
So  yellow-green,  and  sickly  too  ; 
Ask  me  why  the  stalk  is  weak 
And  bending  (yet  it  doth  not  break)  ; 
I  will  answer  :  These  discover 
What  fainting  hopes  are  in  a  lover. 

Robert  Herrick 
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THE  MAD  MAID'S  SONG 

GOOD-MORROW  to  the  day  so  fair, 
Good-morrow,  sir,  to  you  ; 
Good-morrow  to  mine  own  torn  hair. 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew. 

Good-morning  to  this  primrose  too, 

Good-morrow  to  each  maid 
That  will  with  flowers  the  tomb  bestrew 

Wherein  my  love  is  laid. 

Ah  !  woe  is  me,  woe,  woe  is  me. 

Alack  and  well-a-day  ! 
For  pity,  sir,  find  out  that  bee 

Which  bore  my  love  away. 

I'll  seek  him  in  your  bonnet  brave, 

I'll  seek  him  in  your  eyes  ; 
Nay,  now  I  think  th'ave  made  his  grave 

I'  th'  bed  of  strawberries. 

I'll  seek  him  there  ;  I  know  ere  this 
The  cold,  cold  earth  doth  shake  him  ; 

But  I  will  go  or  send  a  kiss 
By  you,  sir,  to  awake  him. 

Pray,  hurt  him  not,  though  he  be  dead. 

He  knows  well  who  do  love  him. 
And  who  with  green  turfs  rear  his  head. 

And  who  do  rudely  move  him. 

He's  soft  and  tender  (pray  take  heed)  ; 

With  bands  of  cowslips  bind  him. 
And  bring  him  home  ;  but  'tis  decreed 

That  I  shall  never  find  him. 

Robert  Herrick 
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TO  ANTHEA,  WHO  MAY  COMMAND  HIM 
ANYTHING 

BID  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live 
Thy  Protestant  to  be  ; 
Or  bid  me  love,  and  I  will  give 
A  loving  heart  to  thee. 

A  heart  as  soft,  a  heart  as  kind, 

A  heart  as  sound  and  free 
As  in  the  whole  world  thou  canst  find. 

That  heart  I'll  give  to  thee. 

Bid  that  heart  stay,  and  it  will  stay 

To  honour  thy  decree  ; 
Or  bid  it  languish  quite  away. 

And  't  shall  do  so  for  thee. 

Bid  me  to  weep,  and  I  will  weep 

While  I  have  eyes  to  see  ; 
And,  having  none,  yet  I  will  keep 

A  heart  to  weep  for  thee. 

Bid  me  despair,  and  I'll  despair 

Under  that  cypress  tree  ; 
Or  bid  me  die,  and  I  will  dare 

E'en  death  to  die  for  thee. 

Thou  art  my  life,  my  love,  my  heart,^ 

The  very  eyes  of  me. 
And  hast  command  of  every  part 

To  live  and  die  for  thee. 

Robert  Herrick 

^  C/.  Spenser,  "  Colin  Clouts  Come  Home  Again,"  1.  476, 
"  My  thought,  my  heart,  my  love,  my  life  is  shee  ".  There  are 
few  more  passionate  poems  than  this,  and  the  passion  culmin- 
ates, as  it  should,  in  the  last  stanza. 


* 
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GATHER  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may  : 
Old  Time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun, 

The  higher  he's  a-getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run. 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer  ; 

But,  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time. 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry  : 
For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime. 

You  may  for  ever  tarry. 

Robert  Herrick 


HUE  AND  CRYi 

IN  Love's  Name  you  are  charged,  O  fly, 
And  make  a  speedy  hue  and  cry 
After  a  face,  which  t'other  day 
Stole  my  wandering  heart  away : 
To  direct  you  take,  in  brief. 
These  few  marks  to  know  the  thief. 

*  In  Shirley's  play  "  The  Witty  Fair  One  "  there  is  another 
version  of  this  poem,  as  follows  : — 

"  In  Love's  name  you  are  charged  hereby 
To  make  a  speedy  hue  and  cry 
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Her  hair,  a  net  of  beams,  would  prove 
Strong  enough  to  imprison  Jove 
Dress'd  in  his  eagle's  shape  ;  her  brow 
Is  a  spacious  field  of  snow  ; 
Her  eyes  so  rich,  so  pure  a  grey, 
Every  look  creates  a  day, 
And  if  they  close  themselves  (not  when 
The  sun  doth  set)  'tis  night  again  ; 
In  her  cheeks  are  to  be  seen 
Of  flowers  both  the  king  and  queen, 
Thither  by  all  the  Graces  led 
And  smiling  in  their  nuptial  bed  ; 
On  whom,  like  pretty  nymphs,  do  wait 
Her  twin-born  lips,  whose  virgin  state 
They  do  deplore  themselves,  nor  miss 
To  blush  so  often  as  they  kiss 

After  a  face  who  t'other  day 

Came  and  stole  my  heart  away. 

For  your  directions,  in  brief, 

These  are  best  marks  to  know  the  thief. 

Her  hair,  a  net  of  beams,  would  prove 

Strong  enough  to  captive  Jove, 

Playing  the  eagle ;  her  clear  brow 

Is  a  comely  field  of  snow ; 

A  sparkling  eye  so  pure  a  grey 

As  when  it  shines  it  needs  no  day  ; 

Ivory  dwelleth  on  her  nose ; 

Lillies  married  to  the  rose 

Have  made  her  cheek  the  nuptial  bed: 

Her  lips  betray  their  virgin  red 

As  they  only  blushed  for  this 

That  they  one  another  kiss  : 

But  observe !  beside  the  rest, 

You  shall  know  this  felon  best 

By  her  tongue — for  if  your  ear 

Shall  once  a  heavenly  music  hear 

Such  as  neither  gods  nor  men 

But  from  that  voice  shall  hear  again 

That,  that  is  She :  O  take  her  t'  ye  I 

None  can  rock  heaven  asleep  but  She." 
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Without  a  man.     Beside  the  rest, 
You  shall  know  this  felon  best 
By  her  tongue  ;  for  when  your  ear 
Once  a  harmony  shall  hear 
So  ravishing,  you  do  not  know 
Whether  you  be  in  heaven,  or  no. 
That,  that  is  She  ;  O  straight  surprise 
And  bring  her  unto  Love's  assize  ! 
But  lose  no  time,  for  fear  that  she 
Ruin  all  mankind  like  me, 
Fate  and  philosophy  controul. 
And  leave  the  world  without  a  soul. 

James  Shirley 

TO  ONE  WHO  SAID  HIS  MISTRESS  WAS  OLD 

TELL  me  not  Time  hath  play'd  the  thief 
Upon  her  beauty  ;  my  belief 
Might  have  been  mock'd,  and  I  had  been 
An  heretic,  if  I  had  not  seen  ; 
My  Mistress  is  still  fair  to  me, 
And  now  I  all  those  graces  see 
That  did  adorn  her  virgin  brow. 
Her  eye  hath  the  same  flame  in't  now,  ' 

To  kill  or  save,  the  chemist's  fire 
Equally  burns, — so  my  desire  ; 
Not  any  rose-bud  less  within 
Her  cheek,  the  same  snow  on  her  chin  ; 
Her  voice  that  heavenly  music  bears. 
First  charm'd  my  soul,  and  in  my  ears 
Did  leave  it  trembling  ;  her  lips  are 
The  self-same  lovely  twins  they  were  ; — 
After  so  many  years  I  miss 
No  flower  in  all  my  paradise. 
Time,  I  despise  thy  rage  and  thee  : 
Thieves  do  not  always  thrive,  I  see. 

James  Shirley 
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THE  SOLDIER  GOING  TO  THE  FIELD 

PRESERVE  thy  sighs,  unthrifty  girl, 
To  purify  the  air  ; 
Thy  tears  to  thread,  instead  of  pearl, 
On  bracelets  of  your  hair. 

The  trumpet  makes  the  echo  hoarse. 

And  wakes  the  louder  drum  ; 
Expense  of  grief  gains  no  remorse. 

When  sorrow  should  be  dumb. 

For  I  must  go  where  lazy  Peace 

Will  hide  her  drowsy  head. 
And,  for  the  sport  of  kings,  increase 

The  number  of  the  dead. 

But  first  I'll  chide  thy  cruel  theft  : 

Can  I  in  war  delight. 
Who  being  of  my  heart  bereft, 
^  Can  have  no  heart  to  fight  ?      r^  "^    \      I      / 

Thou  know'st  the  sacred  laws  of  old 

Ordained  a  thief  should  pay. 
To  quit  him  of  his  theft,  sevenfold 

What  he  had  stolen  away. 

The  payment  shall  but  double  be  ; 

O  then  wi*;h  speed  resign 
My  own  seduc&d  heart  to  me. 

Accompanied  with  thine. 

Sir  William  D'Avenant 


SIR  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT  io$ 

THE  LARK  NOW  LEAVES 

THE  lark  now  leaves  his  wat'ry  nest, 
And,  climbing,  shakes  his  dewy  wings. 
He  takes  this  window  for  the  East, 

And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings  : 
"  Awake,  awake  !   the  morn  will  never  rise. 
Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes  ". 

The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star. 
The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes ; 

But  still  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are. 
Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes. 

Awake,  awake  !   break  thro'  your  veils  of  lawn  ! 

Then  draw  your  curtains,  and  begin  the  dawn. 

Sir  William  D'Avenant     <^ 

TO  ROSES  IN  THE  BOSOM  OF  CASTARA  ^ 

YE  blushing  virgins  happy  are 
In  the  chaste  nunnery  ^  of  her  breasts. 
For  he'd  profane  so  chaste  a  fair. 

Whoe'er  should  call  them  Cupid's  nests. 

Transplanted  thus  how  bright  ye  grow. 

How  rich  a  perfume  do  ye  yield  ? 
In  some  close  garden  cowslips  so 

Are  sweeter  than  i'  th'  open  field. 

In  those  white  cloisters  live  secure 

From  the  rude  blasts  of  wanton  breath, 

Each  hour  more  innocent  and  pure, 
Till  you  shall  wither  into  death. 

'  From  Castara. 

^  Habington,   Herrick  and   Lovelace  were  contemporaries. 
All  compare,  very  beautifully,  a  girl's  bosom  to  a  nunnery. 


J. 
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Then  that  which  living  gave  you  room 

Your  glorious  sepulchre  shall  be  : 
There  wants  no  marble  for  a  tomb, 

Whose  breast  has  marble  been  to  me. 

William  Habington 

THOU  ART  RETURNED,  GREAT  LIGHT 

THOU  art  returned,  great  Light,  to  that  blest  hour 
In  which  I  first  by  marriage,  sacred  power, 
Joined  with  Castara  hearts  ;  and  as  the  same 
Thy  lustre  is,  as  then,  so  is  our  flame : 
Which  had  increased,  but  that  by  love's  decree, 
'Twas  such  at  first,  it  ne'er  could  greater  be. 
But  tell  me  (glorious  Lamp)  in  thy  survey 
Of  things  below  thee,  what  did  not  decay 
By  age  to  weakness  ?     I  since  that  have  seen 
The  rose  bud  forth  and  fade,  the  tree  grow  green 
And  wither,  and  the  beauty  of  the  field 
With  winter  wrinkled.      Even  thy  self  dost  yield 

Something  to  time,  and  to  thy  grave  fall  nigher  ; 

But  virtuous  love  is  one  sweet  endless  fire. 

William  Habington 

GO,  LOVELY  ROSE! 

GO,  lovely  Rose  ! 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 
That  now  she  knows. 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 
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Small  is  the  worth 
Of"  beauty  from  the  light  retired  : 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die  !  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee  : 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair. 

Edmund  Waller 

ON  A  GIRDLE 

THAT  which  her  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind  : 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  has  done. 

It  was  my  Heaven's  extremest  sphere. 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer  : 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move. 

A  narrow  compass  !  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair  : 
Give  me  but  what  this  ribband  bound. 
Take  all  the  rest  the  Sun  goes  round. 

Edmund  Waller 

A  SONNET  TO  THE  MOON 

LOOK  how  the  pale  queen  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  cause  the  Ocean  to  attend  upon  her. 
And  he,  as  long  as  she  is  in  his  sight. 
With  his  full  tide  is  ready  her  to  honour  ; 
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But  when  the  silver  waggon  of  the  Moon 
Is  mounted  up  so  high  he  cannot  follow, 
The  Sea  calls  home  his  crystal  waves  to  moan,^ 
And  with  low  ebb  doth  manifest  his  sorrow. 
So  you,  that  are  the  sovereign  of  my  heart, 
Have  all  my  joys  attending  on  your  will. 
My  joys  low  ebbing  when  you  do  depart. 
When  you  return,  their  tide  my  heart  doth  fill  : 
So  as  you  come,  and  as  you  do  depart, 
Joys  ebb  and  flow  within  my  tender  heart. 

Charles  Best 


\ 


SONG 

I  PRITHEE,  send  me  back  my  heart, 
Since  I  cannot  have  thine  : 
For  if  from  yours  you  will  not  part. 
Why  then  shouldst  thou  have  mine  ? 

Yet  now  I  think  on't,  let  it  lie. 

To  find  it  were  in  vain. 
For  th'  hast  a  thief  in  either  eye 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Why  should  two  hearts  in  one  breast  lie. 

And  yet  not  lodge  together  ? 
O  Love,  where  is  thy  sympathy. 

If  thus  our  breasts  thou  sever  ? 

But  love  is  such  a  mystery, 

I  cannot  find  it  out  : 
For  when  I  think  I'm  best  resolv'd, 

I  then  am  in  most  doubt. 

^  In  Davison's  Poetical  Rhapsody  where  this  poem  is  found 
moan  "  is  misprinted  "  move  ". 
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Then  farewell  care,  and  farewell  woe, 

I  will  no  longer  pine  : 
For  I'll  believe  I  have  her  heart, 

As  much  as  she  hath  mine. 

Sir  John  Suckling 

'TIS  NOW  SINCE 

""PIS  now  since  I  sat  down  before 

J-       That  foolish  fort,  a  heart, 
(Time  strangely  spent)  a  year  and  more. 
And  still  I  did  my  part : 

Made  my  approaches,  from  her  hand 

Unto  her  lip  did  rise. 
And  did  already  understand 

The  language  of  her  eyes. 

Proceeded  on  with  no  less  art, 

My  tongue  was  engineer  ; 
I  thought  to  undermine  the  heart 

By  whispering  in  the  ear. 

When  this  did  nothing,  I  brought  down 

Great  cannon-oaths,  and  shot 
A  thousand  thousand  to  the  town. 

And  still  it  yielded  not. 

I  then  resolved  to  starve  the  place 

By  cutting  off  all  kisses. 
Praying  and  gazing  on  her  face. 

And  all  such  little  blisses. 

To  draw  her  out,  and  from  her  strength 

I  drew  all  batteries  in  : 
And  brought  myself  to  lie  at  length, 

As  if  no  siege  had  been. 
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When  I  had  done  what  man  could  do, 

And  thought  the  place  mine  own, 
The  enemy  lay  quiet  too. 

And  smiled  at  all  was  done. 

I  sent  to  know  from  whence  and  where 

These  hopes  and  this  relief? 
A  spy  informed.  Honour  was  there, 

And  did  command  in  chief. 

March,  march,  quoth  I,  the  word  straight  give. 

Let's  lose  no  time,  but  leave  her  ; 
That  giant  upon  air  will  live. 

And  hold  it  out  for  ever. 

To  such  a  place  our  camp  remove. 

As  will  no  siege  abide  ; 
I  hate  a  fool  that  starves  her  love, 

Only  to  feed  her  pride. 

Sir  John  Suckling 

OUT  UPON  IT 

OUT  upon  it !  I  have  loved 
Three  whole  days  together  ; 
And  am  like  to  love  three  more. 
If  it  prove  fair  weather. 

Time  shall  moult  away  his  wings, 

Ere  he  shall  discover 
In  the  whole  wide  world  again 

Such  a  constant  lover. 

But  the  spite  on't  is,  no  praise 

Is  due  at  all  to  me  : 
Love  with  me  had  made  no  stays, 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 
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Had  it  any  been  but  she, 

And  that  very  face, 
There  had  been  at  least  ere  this 

A  dozen  dozen  in  her  place. 

Sir  John  Suckling 

SONG 

WHEN,  dearest,  I  but  think  of  thee, 
Methinks  all  things  that  lovely  be 
Are  present,  and  my  soul  delighted  : 
For  beauties  that  from  worth  arise 
Are  like  the  grace  of  deities, 

Still  present  with  us,  though  unsighted. 

Thus  whilst  I  sit,  and  sigh  the  day 
With  all  his  borrowed  lights  away, 

Till  night's  black  wings  do  overtake  me, 
Thinking  on  thee,  thy  beauties  then. 
As  sudden  lights  do  sleeping  men. 

So  they  by  their  bright  rays  awake  me. 

Thus  absence  dies,  and  dying  proves 
No  absence  can  subsist  with  loves 

That  do  partake  of  fair  perfection  ; 
Since  in  the  darkest  night  they  may 
By  love's  quick  motion  find  a  way 

To  see  each  other  by  reflection. 

The  waving  sea  can  with  each  flood 
Bathe  some  high  promont  that  hath  stood 

Far  from  the  main  up  in  the  river  : 
O,  think  not  then  but  love  can  do 
As  much,  for  that's  an  ocean  too. 

Which  flows  not  every  day,  but  ever  ! 

^iR  John  Suckling 
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SONGi 

WHY  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ? 
Prithee,  why  so  pale  ? 
Will,  if  looking  well  can't  move  her, 
Looking  ill  prevail  ? 
Prithee,  why  so  pale  ? 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute    ? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do't  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  ? 

Quit,  quit,  for  shame  !   this  will  not  move. 

This  cannot  take  her  ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her  : 

The  D 1  take  her  ! 

Sir  John  Suckling 

WISHES  TO  HIS  SUPPOSED  MISTRESS 

WHOE'ER  she  be. 
That  not  impossible  She, 
That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me  ; 

Where'er  she  lie, 

Lock'd  up  from  mortal  eye. 

In  shady  leaves  of  Destiny  : 

Till  that  ripe  Birth 

Of  studied  Fate  stand  forth. 

And  teach  her  fair  steps  tread  our  Earth  : 

^  From  "  Aglaura,"  Act  IV.,  Sc.  i. 
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Till  that  divine 
-    Idea  take  a  shrine 
Of  crystal  flesh,  through  which  to  shine  : 

Meet  you  her,  my  Wishes, 

Bespeak  her  to  my  blisses. 

And  be  you  call'd,  my  absent  kisses. 

I  wish  her  beauty. 

That  owes  not  all  its  duty 

To  gaudy  tire,  or  glist'ring  shoe-tie. 

Something  more  than 

TafFeta  or  tissue  can. 

Or  rampant  feather,  or  rich  fan, 

More  than  the  spoil, 

Of  shop,  or  silkworm's  toil. 

Or  a  bought  blush,  or  a  set  smile  ; 

A  face  that's  best 

By  its  own  beauty  dress'd. 

And  can  alone  commend  the  rest, — 

A  face  made  up 

Out  of  no  other  shop 

Than  what  Nature's  white  hand  sets  ope  ; 

A  cheek  where  youth 

And  blood,  with  pen  of  Truth, 

Write  what  their  reader  sweetly  ru'th, — 

A  cheek  where  grows 
More  than  a  morning  rose. 
Which  to  no  box  its  being  owes  ; 
8 
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Lips,  where  all  day 

A  lover's  kiss  may  play, 

Yet  carry  nothing  thence  away  ; 

Looks  that  oppress 

Their  richest  tires,  but  dress 

Themselves  in  simple  nakedness  ; 

Eyes,  that  displace 

The  neighbour  diamond,  and  out-face 

That  sunshine  by  their  own  sweet  grace  ; 

Tresses,  that  wear 

Jewels,  but  to  declare 

How  much  themselves  more  precious  are, — 

Whose  native  ray 

Can  tame  the  wanton  day 

Of  gems  that  in  their  bright  shades  play, — 

Each  ruby  there 

Or  pearl  that  dare  appear, 

Be  its  own  blush,  be  its  own  tear, 

A  well-tamed  Heart, 

For  whose  more  noble  smart 

Love  may  be  long  choosing  a  dart. 

Eyes  that  bestow 

Full  quivers  on  Love's  bow, 

Yet  pay  less  arrows  than  they  owe. 

Smiles  that  can  warm 

The  blood,  yet  teach  a  charm 

That  chastity  shall  take  no  harm. 
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Blushes  that  bin 

The  burnish  of  no  sin, 

Nor  flames  of  aught  too  hot  within. 

Joys  that  confess 

Virtue  their  Mistress, 

And  have  no  other  head  to  dress. 

Fears  fond,  and  flight, 

As  the  coy  bride's  when  night 

First  does  the  longing  lover  right. 

Tears  quickly  fled 

And  vain,  as  those  are  shed 

For  a  dying  maidenhead. 

Days  that  need  borrow 

No  part  of  their  good  morrow 

From  a  fore-spent  night  of  sorrow, — 

Days  that,  in  spite 

Of  darkness,  by  the  light 

Of  a  clear  mind  are  day  all  night  ; 

Nights  sweet  as  they. 

Made  short  by  lovers'  play, 

Yet  long  by  the  absence  of  the  day. 

Life  that  dares  send 

A  challenge  to  his  end. 

And  when  it  comes  say.  Welcome,  friend ! 

Sidneian  showers 

Of  sweet  discourse,  whose  powers 

Can  crown  old  Winter's  head  with  flowers  ; 
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Soft  silken  hours, 

Open  suns,  shady  bowers  ; 

'Bove  all,  nothing  within  that  lours  ; 

Whate'er  delight 

Can  make  Day's  forehead  bright 

Or  give  down  to  the  wings  of  Night. 

In  her  whole  frame 
Have  Nature  all  the  name, 
Art  and  Ornament  the  shame. 

Her  flattery 

Picture  and  Poesy, 

Her  counsel  her  own  virtue  be. 

I  wish  her  store 

Of  worth  may  leave  her  poor 

Of  wishes  ;  and  I  wish — no  more. 

Now  if  Time  knows 

That  Her,  whose  radiant  brows 

Weave  them  a  garland  of  my  vows — 

Her  whose  just  bays 

My  future  hopes  can  raise 

A  trophy  to  her  present  praise. 

Her  that  dares  be 

What  these  lines  wish  to  see — 

I  seek  no  further — it  is  She. 

'Tis  She,  and  here 

Lo  !   I  unclothe  and  clear 

My  Wishes'  cloudy  character. 
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May  she  enjoy  it 

Whose  merit  dares  apply  it, 

But  Modesty  dares  still  deny  it. 

Such  Worth  as  this  is 
Shall  fix  my  flying  wishes, 
And  determine  them  to  kisses. 

Let  her  full  glory. 

My  fancies,  fly  before  ye  ! 

Be  you  my  fictions,  but  her  story. 

Richard  Crashaw 

TO  LUCASTA  GOING  TO  THE  WARS 

TELL  me  not.  Sweet,  I  am  unkind 
That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind. 
To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field  ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you  too  shall  adore  ; 
I  could  not  love  thee.  Dear,  so  much. 

Loved  I  not  Honour  more. 

Richard  Lovelace 

TO  ALTHEA  FROM  PRISON 

WHEN  Love  with  unconfinfed  wings 
Hovers  within  my  gates. 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 
To  whisper  at  the  grates  ; 
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When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fettered  to  her  eye, 
The  gods  that  wanton  in  the  air 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  bound, 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames  ; 
When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep. 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  free. 
Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When,  like  committed  linnets,  I 

With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 
The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty, 

And  glories  of  my  King  ; 
When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be. 
Enlarged  winds  that  curl  the  flood 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage  : 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love. 

And  in  my  soul  am  free. 
Angels  alone  that  soar  above 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 

Richard  Lovelace 
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TO  LUCASTA  GOING  BEYOND  THE  SEAS 

IF  to  be  absent  were  to  be 
Away  from  thee  ; 
Or  that  when  I  am  gone, 
You  or  I  were  alone  ; 
Then,  my  Lucasta,  might  I  crave 
Pity  from  blust'ring  wind  or  swallowing  wave. 

But  I'll  not  sigh  one  blast  or  gale 

To  swell  my  sail, 

Or  pay  a  tear  to  suage 

The  foaming  blue-god's  rage  ; 

For,  whether  he  will  let  me  pass 

Or  no,  I'm  still  as  happy  as  I  was. 

Though  seas  and  land  betwixt  us  both. 

Our  faith  and  troth. 

Like  separated  souls. 

All  time  and  space  controls. 

Above  the  highest  sphere  we  meet. 

Unseen,  unknown,  and  greet  as  angels  greet. 

So  then  we  do  anticipate 

Our  after-fate, 

And  are  alive  i'  th'  skies. 

If  thus  our  lips  and  eyes 

Can  speak  like  spirits  unconfined 

In  heaven,  their  earthly  bodies  left  behind. 

Richard  Lovelace 

AWAKE,  AWAKE,  MY  LYRE  ! 

AWAKE,  awake,  my  Lyre  ! 
And  tell  thy  silent  master's  humble  tale 
In  sounds  that  may  prevail  ; 
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Sounds  that  gentle  thoughts  inspire  : 

Though  so  exahed  she 

And  I  so  lowly  be, 
Tell  her,  such  different  notes  make  all  thy  harmony. 

Hark,  how  the  strings  awake  ! 
And,  though  the  moving  hand  approach  not  near, 

Themselves  with  awful  fear 
A  kind  of  numerous  trembling  make. 

Now  all  thy  forces  try  ; 

Now  all  thy  charms  apply  ; 
Revenge  upon  her  ear  the  conquests  of  her  eye. 

Weak  Lyre  !  thy  virtue  sure 
Is  useless  here,  since  thou  art  only  found 

To  cure,  but  not  to  wound. 
And  she  to  wound,  but  not  to  cure. 

Too  weak  too  wilt  thou  prove 

My  passion  to  remove  ; 
Physic  to  other  ills,  thou'rt  nourishment  to  Love. 

Sleep,  sleep  again,  my  Lyre  ! 
For  thou  canst  never  tell  my  humble  tale 

In  sounds  that  will  prevail. 
Nor  gentle  thoughts  in  her  inspire  ; 

All  thy  vain  mirth  lay  by. 

Bid  thy  strings  silent  lie, 
Sleep,  sleep  again,  my  Lyre,  and  let  thy  master  die. 

Abraham  Cowley 

TO  HIS  COY  MISTRESS 

HAD  we  but  world  enough,  and  time, 
This  coyness,  lady,  were  no  crime. 
We  would  sit  down,  and  think  which  way 
To  walk,  and  pass  our  long  love's  day. 
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Thou  by  the  Indian  Ganges'  side 
Shouldst  rubies  find  :  I  by  the  tide 
Of  Humber  would  complain.     I  would 
Love  you  ten  years  before  the  flood, 
And  you  should,  if  you  please,  refuse 
Till  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  ; 
My  vegetable  love  should  grow 
Vaster  than  empires,  and  more  slow  ; 
An  hundred  years  should  go  to  praise 
Thine  eyes,  and  on  thy  forehead  gaze  ; 
Two  hundred  to  adore  each  breast. 
But  thirty  thousand  to  the  rest  ; 
An  age  at  least  to  every  part. 
And  the  last  age  should  show  your  heart. 
For,  lady,  you  deserve  this  state. 
Nor  would  I  love  at  lower  rate. 

But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 

Time's  winged  chariot  hurrying  near. 

And  yonder  all  before  us  lie 

Deserts  of  vast  eternity. 

Thy  beauty  shall  no  more  be  found. 

Nor,  in  thy  marble  vault,  shall  sound 

My  echoing  song,  then  worms  shall  try 

That  long-preserved  virginity. 

And  your  quaint  honour  turn  to  dust, 

And  into  ashes  all  my  lust  : 

The  grave's  a  fine  and  private  place. 

But  none,  I  think,  do  there  embrace. 

Now  therefore,  while  the  youthful  hue 
Sits  on  thy  skin  like  morning  dew. 
And  while  thy  willing  soul  transpires 
At  every  pore  with  instant  fires, 
Now  let  us  sport  us  while  we  may. 
And  now,  like  amorous  birds  of  prey, 
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Rather  at  once  our  time  devour, 
Than  languish  in  his  slow-chapt  power. 
Let  us  roll  all  our  strength  and  all 
Our  sweetness  up  into  one  ball, 
And  tear  our  pleasures  with  rough  strife. 
Thorough  the  iron  gates  of  life  ; 
Thus,  though  we  cannot  make  our  sun 
Stand  still,  yet  we  will  make  him  run. 

Andrew  Marvell 

THE  FAIR  SINGER 

I 

TO  make  a  final  conquest  of  all  me. 
Love  did  compose  so  sweet  an  enemy. 
In  whom  both  beauties  to  my  death  agree, 

Joining  themselves  in  fatal  harmony. 
That,  while  she  with  her  eyes  my  heart  does  bind, 
She  with  her  voice  might  captivate  my  mind. 

II 

I  could  have  fled  from  one  but  singly  fair  ; 

My  disentangled  soul  itself  might  save. 
Breaking  the  curled  trammels  of  her  hair  ; 

But  how  should  I  avoid  to  be  her  slave. 
Whose  subtle  art  invisibly  can  wreathe 
My  fetters  of  the  very  air  I  breathe  ? 

Ill 

It  had  been  easy  fighting  in  some  plain. 
Where  victory  might  hang  in  equal  choice. 

But  all  resistance  against  her  is  vain, 

Who  has  the  advantage  both  of  eyes  and  voice  ; 

And  all  my  forces  needs  must  be  undone. 

She  having  gained  both  the  wind  and  sun. 

Anprew  Marvell 
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A  SONG  TO  AMORET 

T  F  I  were  dead,  and  in  my  place 
^      Some  fresher  youth  design'd, 
To  warm  thee  with  new  fires,  and  grace 
Those  arms  I  left  behind  ; 


Were  he  as  faithful  as  the  sun 

That's  wedded  to  the  sphere, 
His  blood  as  chaste  and  temperate  run 

As  April's  mildest  tear  ; 

Or  were  he  rich,  and  with  his  heap 

And  spacious  share  of  earth 
Could  make  divine  affection  cheap 

And  court  his  golden  birth  ; 

For  all  these  arts  I'd  not  believe 
(No,  though  he  should  be  thine) 

The  mighty  Amorist  could  give 
So  rich  a  heart  as  mine. 

Fortune  and  beauty  thou  might'st  find. 

And  greater  men  than  I  ; 
But  my  true  resolved  mind 

They  never  shall  come  nigh. 

For  I  not  for  an  hour  did  love. 

Or  for  a  day  desire, 
But  with  my  soul  had  from  above 

This  endless  holy  fire. 

Henry  Vaughan 
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O  FAIN  WOULD  I 

OFAIN  would  I  before  I  die 
Bequeath  to  thee  a  legacy, 
That  thou  may' St  say,  when  I  am  gone, 
None  had  my  heart  but  thee  alone  ! 
Had  I  as  many  hearts  as  hairs, 
As  many  lives  as  lovers'  fears, 
As  many  lives  as  years  have  hours. 
They  all  and  only  should  be  yours ! 

Dearest,  before  you  condescend 

To  entertain  a  bosom  friend. 

Be  sure  you  know  your  servant  well 

Before  your  liberty  you  sell  : 

For  love's  a  fire  in  young  and  old 

'Tis  sometimes  hot  and  sometimes  cold. 

And  now  you  know  that  when  they  please 

They  can  be  sick  of  love's  disease. 

Then  wisely  choose  a  friend  that  may 
Last  for  an  age,  and  not  a  day. 
Who  loves  thee  not  for  lip  or  eye 
But  for  thy  mutual  sympathy  ! 
Let  such  a  friend  thy  heart  engage 
For  he  will  comfort  thee  in  age 
And  kiss  thy  wrinkled  furrowed  brow 
With  as  much  joy  as  I  do  now. 

Anon, 

THE  FAIR  STRANGER— A  SONG 

TT  APPY  and  free,  securely  blest, 
-•-  -■-      No  beauty  could  disturb  my  rest  ; 
My  amorous  heart  was  in  despair, 
To  find  a  new  victoriou?  fair  ; 
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Till  you,  descending  on  our  plains. 
With  foreign  force  renew  my  chains  ; 
Where  now  you  rule  without  control. 
The  mighty  sovereign  of  my  soul. 

Your  smiles  have  more  of  conquering  charms 
Than  all  your  native  country's  arms  ; 
Their  troops  we  can  expel  with  ease. 
Who  vanquish  only  when  we  please. 

But  in  your  eyes,  oh,  there's  the  spell  ; 
Who  can  see  them,  and  not  rebel  i 
You  make  us  captive  by  your  stay. 
Yet  kill  us  if  you  go  away  ! 


John  Dryden 


A  SONG 


GO  tell  Amynta,  gentle  swain, 
I  would  not  die,  nor  dare  complain  : 
Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numbers  join, 
Thy  words  will  more  prevail  than  mine. 
To  souls  oppressed,  and  dumb  with  grief. 
The  gods  ordain  this  kind  relief ; 
That  music  should  in  sounds  convey 
What  dying  lovers  dare  not  say. 

A  sigh,  or  tear,  perhaps,  she'll  give. 
But  love  or  pity  cannot  live. 
Tell  her  that  hearts  for  hearts  were  made. 
And  love  with  love  is  only  paid. 
Tell  her  my  pains  so  fast  increase, 
That  soon  they  will  be  past  redress  ; 
But  ah !  the  wretch,  that  speechless  lies. 
Attends  but  death  to  close  his  eyes. 

John  Dryden 
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A  SONG 

"C^AIR,  sweet  and  young,  receive  a  prize 
■^        Reserved  for  your  victorious  eyes  : 
From  crovv^ds,  whom  at  your  feet  you  see, 
O  pity,  and  distinguish  me  ! 
As  I  from  thousand  beauties  more. 
Distinguish  you,  and  only  you  adore. 

Your  face  for  conquest  was  designed, 
Your  every  motion  charms  my  mind  ; 
Angels,  when  you  your  silence  break, 
Forget  their  hymns  to  hear  you  speak  ; 
But  when  at  once  they  hear  and  view, 
Are  loth  to  mount,  and  long  to  stay  with  you. 

No  graces  can  your  form  improve, 
But  all  are  lost,  unless  you  love  ; 
While  that  sweet  passion  you  disdain. 
Your  veil  and  beauty  are  in  vain  : 
In  pity  then  prevent  my  fate, 
For  after  dying  all  reprieve  's  too  late. 

John  Dryden 


A  SONG   TO  A  FAIR   YOUNG  LADY,  GOING 
OUT  OF  TOWN  IN  THE  SPRING 

A  SK  not  the  cause,  why  sullen  Spring 
-^^     So  long  delays  her  flowers  to  bear : 
Why  warbling  birds  forget  to  sing, 

And  winter  storms  invert  the  year  : 
Chloris  is  gone,  and  Fate  provides 
To  make  it  Spring  where  she  resides. 
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Chloris  is  gone,  the  cruel  fair  ; 

She  cast  not  back  a  pitying  eye  ; 
But  left  her  lover  in  despair, 

To  sigh,  to  languish,  and  to  die. 
Ah,  how  can  those  fair  eyes  endure 
To  give  the  wounds  they  will  not  cure ! 

Great  god  of  love,  why  hast  thou  made 

A  face  that  can  all  hearts  command. 
That  all  religions  can  invade. 

And  change  the  laws  of  every  land  ? 
Where  thou  hadst  placed  such  power  before, 
Thou  shouldst  have  made  her  mercy  more. 

When  Chloris  to  the  temple  comes, 

Adoring  crowds  before  her  fall  ; 
She  can  restore  the  dead  from  tombs. 

And  every  life  but  mine  recall. 
I  only  am  by  love  designed 
To  be  the  victim  for  mankind. 

John  Dryden 


PHYLLIS,  FOR  SHAME 

PHYLLIS,  for  shame,  let  us  improve 
A  thousand  different  ways 
Those  few  short  moments  snatch'd  by  love 
From  many  tedious  days. 


If  you  want  courage  to  despise 
The  censure  of  the  grave. 

Though  love's  a  tyrant  in  your  eyes 
Your  heart  is  but  a  slave. 
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My  love  is  full  of  noble  pride. 

Nor  can  it  e'er  submit 
To  let  that  fop,  Discretion,  ride 

In  triumph  over  it. 

False  friends  I  have,  as  well  as  you, 

Who  daily  counsel  me 
Fame  and  ambition  to  pursue. 

And  leave  oif  loving  thee. 

But  when  the  least  regard  I  show 

To  fools  who  thus  advise. 
May  I  be  dull  enough  to  grow 

As  miserably  wise. 

Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset 


TO  CHLORIS 

AH,  Chloris !  that  I  now  could  sit 
As  unconcern'd  as  when 
Your  infant  beauty  could  beget 

No  pleasure  nor  no  pain  ! 
When  I  the  dawn  used  to  admire. 

And  praised  the  coming  day, 
I  little  thought  the  growing  fire 
Would  take  my  rest  away. 

Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay 

Like  metals  in  a  mine  ; 
Age  from  no  face  took  more  away 

Than  youth  conceal'd  in  thine. 
But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  prest. 
So  love  as  unperceived  did  fly. 

And  center'd  in  my  breast. 
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My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew, 

And  Cupid  at  my  heart 
Still  as  his  mother  favour'd  you 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart : 
Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part ; 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employ'd  the  utmost  of  his  art — 

To  make  a  beauty,  she.^ 

Sir  Charles  Sedley 


TO  CELIA 

NOT,  Celia,  that  I  juster  am 
Or  better  than  the  rest  ; 
For  I  would  change  each  hour,  like  them, 
Were  not  my  heart  at  rest. 

But  I  am  tied  to  very  thee 

By  every  thought  I  have  ; 
Thy  face  I  only  care  to  see. 

Thy  heart  I  only  crave. 

All  that  in  woman  is  adored 

In  thy  dear  self  I  find — 
For  the  whole  sex  can  but  afford 

The  handsome  and  the  kind. 

Why  then  should  I  seek  further  store, 

And  still  make  love  anew  ? 
When  change  itself  can  give  no  more 

'Tis  easy  to  be  true. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley 

^  There  are  two  more  inferior  stanzas. 
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TO  PHILLIS 

PHILLIS  is  my  only  joy, 
Faithless  as  the  winds  or  seas, 
Sometimes  cunning,  sometimes  coy. 
Yet  she  never  fails  to  please : 
If  with  a  frown 
I  am  cast  down, 
Phillis,  smiling 
And  beguiling. 
Makes  me  happier  than  before. 

Though  alas !  too  late  I  find 

Nothing  can  her  fancy  fix  ; 
Yet  the  moment  she  is  kind 
I  forgive  her  with  her  tricks. 
Which  though  I  see 
I  can't  get  free  : 
She  deceiving, 
I  believing. 
What  need  lovers  wish  for  more  ? 

Sir  Charles  Sedley 


LOVE  ARM'D 

LOVE  in  fantastic  triumph  sat 
Whilst  bleeding  hearts  around  him  flowed 
For  whom  fresh  pains  he  did  create  ; 

And  strange  tyrannic  power  he  showed. 
From  thy  bright  eyes  he  took  his  fires. 

Which  round  about  in  sport  he  hurled  ; 
But  'twas  from  mine  he  took  desires 
Enough  to  undo  the  amorous  world. 
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From  me  he  took  his  sighs  and  tears, 

From  thee  his  pride  and  cruelty  ; 
From  me  his  languishment  and  fears, 

And  every  killing  dart  from  thee. 
Thus  thou  and  I  the  god  have  armed, 

And  set  him  up  a  deity  ; 

'Rivt_jpy  T^r,Qi_hpart^\nj]P  i>  JTarnipd^ 

Whil  St  thme  the  victor  is,  and  free. 

Aphra  Behn 


I  CANNOT  CHANGE 

I  CANNOT  change,  as  others  do. 
Though  you  unjustly  scorn. 
Since  that  poor  swain  that  sighs  for  you, 

For  you  alone  was  born  ; 
No,  Phyllis,  no,  your  heart  to  move 

A  surer  way  I'll  try, — 
And,  to  revenge  my  slighted  love, 
Will  still  love  on,  and  die. 


When,  kill'd  with  grief,  Amintas  lies, 

And  you  to  mind  shall  call 
The  sighs  that  now  unpitied  rise. 

The  tears  that  vainly  fall. 
That  welcome  hour  that  ends  his  smart 

Will  then  begin  your  pain. 
For  such  a  faithful  tender  heart 

Can  never  break  in  vain. 

John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester 
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ABSENT  FROM  THEE 

ABSENT  from  thee,  I  languish  still ! 
Then  ask  me  not  :  When  I  return  ? 
The  straying  fool  'twill  plainly  kill 
To  wish  all  day,  all  night  to  mourn. 

Dear,  from  thine  arms  then  let  me  fly, 
That  my  fantastic  mind  may  prove 

The  torments  it  deserves  to  try, 

That  tears  my  fix'd  heart  from  my  love. 

When,  wearied  with  a  world  of  woe, 

To  thy  safe  bosom  I  retire. 
Where  love,  and  peace,  and  truth  does  flow. 

May  I  contented  there  expire  ! 

Lest,  once  more  wandering  from  that  heaven, 
I  fall  on  some  base  heart  unblest — 

Faithless  to  thee,  false,  unforgiven — 
And  lose  my  everlasting  rest ! 

John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester 


THE  ENCHANTMENT 

I  DID  but  look  and  love  a-while, 
'Twas  but  for  one  half-hour  ; 
Then  to  resist  I  had  no  will. 
And  now  I  have  no  power. 

To  sigh,  and  wish,  is  all  my  ease  ; 

Sighs,  which  do  heat  impart. 
Enough  to  melt  the  coldest  ice. 

Yet  cannot  warm  your  heart. 
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Oh,  would  your  pity  give  my  heart 

One  corner  of  your  breast, 
'Twould  learn  of  yours  the  winning  art, 

And  quickly  steal  the  rest, 

Thomas  Otway 


n 


LOVE  IN  HER  EYES 

LOVE  in  her  eyes  sits  playing,^ 
And  sheds  delicious  death  ; 
Love  in  her  lips  is  staying, 
And  warbling  in  her  breath  ; 


Love  on  her  breast  sits  panting. 

And  swells  with  soft  desire  : 
Nor  grace,  nor  charm,  is  wanting 

To  set  the  heart  on  fire. 

John  Gay 


y 


SONG 

ACCEPT,  my  love,  as  true  a  heart 
As  ever  lover  gave  : 
*Tis  free,  it  vows,  from  any  art, 
And  proud  to  be  your  slave. 

Then  take  it  kindly,  as  'twas  meant, 

And  let  the  giver  live. 
Who,  with  it,  would  the  world  have  sent. 

Had  it  been  his  to  give. 

1  Cf.  Spenser's  (?)  "  Brittains  Ida,"  canto  iii.,  stanza  4,  "  A 
thousand  loves  sate  playing  in  each  eye  ". 
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And,  that  Dorinda  may  not  fear 

I  e'er  will  prove  untrue, 
My  vow  shall,  ending  with  the  year, 

With  it  begin  anew. 

Matthew  Prior 

AN  ODE 

THE  merchant,  to  secure  his  treasure, 
Conveys  it  in  a  borrow'd  name  : 
Euphelia  serves  to  grace  my  measure, 
But  Cloe  is  my  real  flame. 

My  softest  verse,  my  darling  lyre 

Upon  Euphelia's  toilet  lay — 
When  Cloe  noted  her  desire 

That  I  should  sing,  that  I  should  play. 

My  lyre  I  tune,  my  voice  I  raise, 

But  with  my  numbers  mix  my  sighs  ; 

And  whilst  I  sing  Euphelia's  praise, 
I  fix  my  soul  on  Cloe's  eyes. 

Fair  Cloe  blush'd  :  Euphelia  frown'd  ; 

I  sung,  and  gazed  ;  I  play'd,  and  trembled  ; 
And  Venus  to  the  Loves  around 

Remark'd  how  ill  we  all  dissembled. 

Matthew  Prior 

A  SONG 

IN  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover. 
You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over. 
Alas,  what  winds  can  happy  prove 
That  bear  me  far  from  what  I  love  ? 
Alas,  what  dangers  on  the  main 
Can  equal  those  that  I  sustain 
From  slighted  vows  and  cold  disdain  ? 
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Be  gentle,  and  in  pity  choose 
To  wish  the  wildest  tempests  loose  ; 
That,  thrown  again  upon  the  coast 
Where  first  my  shipwrecked  heart  was  lost, 
I  may  once  more  repeat  my  pain  ; 
Once  more  in  dying  notes  complain 
Of  slighted  vows  and  cold  disdain. 

Matthew  Prior 

SONG 

FOR  ever  Fortune,  wilt  thou  prove 
An  unrelenting  foe  to  Love, 
And  when  we  meet  a  mutual  heart 
Come  in  between,  and  bid  us  part  ? 

Bid  us  sigh  on  from  day  to  day 
And  wish  and  wish  the  soul  away  ; 
Till  youth  and  genial  years  are  flown. 
And  all  the  life  of  life  is  gone  ? 

But  busy,  busy  still  art  thou 
To  bind  the  loveless,  joyless  vow. 
The  heart  from  pleasure  to  delude 
To  join  the  gentle  to  the  rude. 

For  once,  O  Fortune,  hear  my  prayer. 
And  I  absolve  thy  future  care  ; 
All  other  blessings  I  resign 
Make  but  the  dear  Amanda  mine. 

James  Thomson 

ODE 

nPELL  me,  thou  soul  of  her  I  love, 
^       Ah,  tell  me,  whither  art  thou  fled. 
To  what  delightful  world  above 
Appointed  for  the  happy  dead  ? 
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Or  dost  thou  free,  at  pleasure,  roam, 
And  sometimes  share  thy  lover's  woe, 

Where,  void  of  thee,  his  cheerless  home 
Can  now,  alas  !  no  comfort  know  ? 

0  !  if  thou  hoverest  round  my  walk. 
While,  under  every  well-known  tree, 

1  to  thy  fancied  shadow  talk, 

And  every  tear  is  full  of  thee  : 

Should  then  the  weary  eye  of  grief. 
Beside  some  sympathetic  stream 

In  slumber  find  a  short  relief, 
O  visit  thou  my  soothing  dream  ! 

James  Thomson 

PASTORAL  BALLAD 

SINCE  Phyllis  vouchsafed  me  a  look 
I  never  once  dreamt  of  my  vine  : 
May  I  lose  both  my  pipe  and  my  crook 

If  I  knew  of  a  kid  that  was  mine  ! 
I  prized  every  hour  that  went  by. 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleased  me  before  ; 
But  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh  ; 

And  I  grieve  that  I  prized  them  no  more. 

But  why  do  I  languish  in  vain  ; 

Why  wander  thus  pensively  here  r 
Oh  !  why  did  I  come  from  the  plain 

Where  I  fed  on  the  smiles  of  my  dear? 
They  tell  me,  my  favourite  maid, 

The  pride  of  that  valley,  is  flown  ; 
Alas,  where  with  her  I  have  strayed 

I  could  wander  with  pleasure,  alone. 
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When  forced  the  fair  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguish  I  felt  at  my  heart ! 
Yet  I  thought — but  it  might  not  be  so — 

'Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart. 
She  gazed,  as  I  slowly  withdrew. 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern  ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu 

I  thought  that  she  bade  mc  return. 

The  pilgrim  that  journeys  all  day 

To  visit  some  far-distant  shrine, 
If  he  bear  but  a  relique  away 

Is  happy,  nor  heard  to  repine. 
Thus  widely  removed  from  the  fair 

Where  my  vows,  my  devotion,  I  owe. 
Soft  Hope  is  the  relique  I  bear 

And  my  solace  wherever  I  go. 

William  Shenstone 

IF  DOUGHTY  DEEDS 

IF  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please, 
Right  soon  I'll  mount  my  steed, 
And  strong  his  arm  and  fast  his  seat. 

That  bears  frae  me  the  meed. 
I'll  wear  thy  colours  in  my  cap, 

Thy  picture  at  my  heart  ; 
And  he  that  bends  not  to  thine  eye 
Shall  rue  it  to  his  smart ! 

Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee.  Love, 
O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee  ! 
For  thy  dear  sake  nae  care  I'll  take, 
Tho'  ne'er  another  trow  me. 

If  gay  attire  delight  thine  eye 

I'll  dight  me  in  array  ; 
I'll  tend  thy  chamber  door  all  night 

And  squire  thee  all  the  day. 
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If  sweetest  sounds  can  win  thine  ear, 
These  sounds  I'll  strive  to  catch  ; 

Thy  voice  I'll  steal  to  woo  thyself. 
That  voice  that  nane  can  match. 

But  if  fond  love  thy  heart  can  gain, 

I  never  broke  a  vow, 
Nae  maiden  lays  her  skaith  to  me, 

I  never  loved  but  you. 
For  you  alone  I  ride  the  ring. 

For  you  I  wear  the  blue, 
For  you  alone  I  strive  to  sing  ; 
O  tell  me  how  to  woo  ! 

Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee.  Love, 
O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee  ! 
For  thy  dear  sake  nae  care  I'll  take, 
Tho'  ne'er  another  trow  me. 

Robert  Graham  of  Gartmore 

TO  MARY  UNWIN 

MARY  !  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings. 
Such  aid  from  heaven  as  some  have  feign'd  they  drew. 
An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 
And  undebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things. 
That  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings, 
I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honour  due 
In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true 
And  that  immortalises  whom  it  sings  : — 
But  thou  hast  little  need.     There  is  a  Book 
By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light. 
On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look, 
A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright — 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine  ; 

And  sincethou  own'st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee  mine. 

William  Cowper 
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TO  A  YOUNG  LADY 

SWEET  stream,  that  winds  through  yonder  glade, 
Apt  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid — 
Silent  and  chaste  she  steals  along, 
Far  from  the  world's  gay  busy  throng  ; 
With  gentle  yet  prevailing  force, 
Intent  upon  her  destined  course  ; 
Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does, 
Blessing  and  blest  where'er  she  goes  ; 
Pure-bosom'd  as  that  watery  glass, 
And  heaven  reflected  in  her  face. 

William  Cowper 

SONG 

T_T  OW  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field, 
^  J-      And  tasted  all  the  summer's  pride, 
Till  I  the  Prince  of  Love  beheld 
Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide. 

He  showed  me  lilies  for  my  hair, 

And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow  ; 
He  led  me  through  his  gardens  fair. 

Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. 

With  sweet  May-dews  my  wings  were  wet, 

And  Phoebus  fired  my  vocal  rage  ; 
He  caught  me  in  his  silken  net. 

And  shut  me  in  his  golden  cage. 

He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  me  sing. 

Then,  laughing,  sports  and  plays  with  me. 

Then  stretches  out  my  golden  wing. 
And  mocks  my  loss  of  liberty. 

William  Blake 
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SONG 

MY  silks  and  fine  array, 
My  smiles  and  languished  air, 
By  love  are  driven  away  ; 

And  mournful  lean  Despair 
Brings  me  yew  to  deck  my  grave  : 
Such  end  true  lovers  have. 

His  face  is  fair  as  heaven 

When  springing  buds  unfold  ; 

0  why  to  him  was't  given, 
Whose  heart  is  wintry  cold  ? 

His  breast  is  love's  all-worshipped  tomb, 
Where  all  love's  pilgrims  come. 

Bring  me  an  axe  and  spade. 

Bring  me  a  winding-sheet  ; 
When  I  my  grave  have  made, 

Let  winds  and  tempests  beat : 
Then  down  I'll  lie,  as  cold  as  clay. 
True  love  doth  pass  away  ! 

William  Blake 

SONG 

LOVE  and  harmony  combine, 
And  around  our  souls  entwine. 
While  thy  branches  mix  with  mine. 
And  our  roots  together  join. 

Joys  upon  our  branches  sit, 
Chirping  loud  and  singing  sweet  ; 
Like  gentle  streams  beneath  our  feet. 
Innocence  and  virtue  meet. 

Thou  the  golden  fruit  dost  bear, 

1  am  clad  in  flowers  fair  ; 

Thy  sweet  boughs  perfume  the  air. 
And  the  turtle  buildeth  there. 
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There  she  sits  and  feeds  her  young, 
Sweet  I  hear  her  mournful  song  ; 
And  thy  lovely  leaves  among 
There  is  Love  ;  I  hear  his  tongue. 

There  his  charming  nest  doth  lay, 
There  he  sleeps  the  night  away  ; 
There  he  sports  along  the  day, 
And  doth  among  our  branches  play. 

William  Blake 


IN  A  MYRTLE  SHADE 

TO  a  lovely  myrtle  bound, 
Blossoms  showering  all  around, 
O  how  weak  and  weary  I 
Underneath  my  myrtle  lie  ! 

Why  should  I  be  bound  to  thee, 
O  my  lovely  myrtle-tree  ? 
Love,  free  love,  cannot  be  bound 
To  any  tree  that  grows  on  ground. 

William  Blake 


LOVE'S  SECRET 

NEVER  seek  to  tell  thy  love. 
Love  that  never  told  can  be 
For  the  gentle  wind  does  move 
Silently,  invisibly. 

I  told  my  love,  I  told  my  love, 

I  told  her  all  my  heart. 
Trembling,  cold,  in  ghastly  fears. 

Ah  !  she  did  depart ! 
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Soon  after  she  was  gone  from  me, 

A  traveller  came  by, 
Silently,  invisibly  : 

He  took  her  with  a  sigh. 

William  Blake 


BONNIE  DOON 

YE  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair ! 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care ! 

Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird. 

That  sings  upon  the  bough  ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 

When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate  ; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang. 

And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  fov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine  ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve. 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Frae  off  its  thorny  tree  ; 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose. 

But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 

Robert  Burns 
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A  RED,  RED  ROSE 

OMY  Luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose. 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June  ; 
O  my  Luve's  like  the  melodic 
That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass. 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I  : 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry  : 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun  ; 

And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 


And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  Luve ! 

And  fare  thee  weel  a  while  ! 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  Luve, 

The'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 

Robert  Burns 


MARY  MORISON  " 

OMARY,  at  thy  window  be. 
It  is  the  wished,  the  trysted  hour ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor  : 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun. 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 
The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 
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Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string, 

The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha', 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing — 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw : 
Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw. 

And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sigh'd,  and  said,  amang  them  a', 

"  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison  ". 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  dee  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his 

Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie. 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown  ; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 

Robert  Burns 


JOHN  ANDERSON,  MY  JO 

T  OHN  ANDERSON,  my  jo,  John, 
J      When  we  were  first  acquent. 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  bald,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snow  ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 
We  clamb  the  hill  thegither  ; 

And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 
We've  had  wi*  ane  anither  : 
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Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go. 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

Robert  Burns 


CRAIGIE-BURN  WOOD 

SWEET  fa's  the  eve  on  Craigie-burn, 
And  blythe  awakes  the  morrow  ; 
But  a'  the  pride  o'  spring's  return 
Can  yield  me  nocht  but  sorrow. 

I  see  the  flowers  and  spreading  trees, 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing  ; 
But  what  a  weary  wight  can  please, 

And  care  his  bosom  wringing  ? 

Fain,  fain  would  I  my  griefs  impart. 

Yet  darena  for  your  anger  ; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart. 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 

If  thou  refuse  to  pity  me. 

If  thou  shalt  love  anither. 
When  yon  green  leaves  fa'  frae  the  tree. 

Around  my  grave  they'll  wither. 

Robert  Burns 


TO  THE  WOODLARK 

OSTAY,  sweet  warbling  woodlark,  stay. 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray  : 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay. 
Thy  soothing,  fond  complaining. 
10 
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Again,  again  that  tender  part, 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art ! 
For  surely  that  wad  touch  her  heart 
Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind. 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind  ? 
Oh,  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  joined, 
Sic  notes  o'  wae  could  wauken. 

Thou  tells  o'  never-ending  care, 
O'  speechless  grief  and  dark  despair ; 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair ! 
Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken. 

Robert  Burns 


NON  SUM  QUALIS  ERAM 

WHEN  I  think  on  the  happy  days 
I  spent  wi'  you,  my  dearie  ; 
And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie, 
How  can  I  be  but  eerie  ! 

How  slow  ye  move,  yc  heavy  hours, 

As  ye  were  wae  and  weary  ! 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by  A        t^i 

When  I  was  wi'  mv  dearie.  on" 

Anon. 


When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 


LUCY 

SHE  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 
And  very  few  to  love  : 
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A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half-hidden  from  the  eye  ! 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be  ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave  and,  Oh  ! 

The  difference  to  me  ! 

William  Wordsworth 


SHE  WAS  A  PHANTOM  OF  DELIGHT 

SHE  was  a  Phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight  ; 
A  lovely  Apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight  fair. 
Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair  ; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn  • 

From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn  ; 
A  dancing  Shape,  an  Image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  way-lay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too  ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin-liberty  ; 

A  Countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 
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And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 
A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death  ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill  ; 
A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright, 
With  something  of  angelic  light.^ 

William  Wordsworth 

THREE  YEARS  SHE  GREW 

THREE  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower  ; 
Then  Nature  said,  "  A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown  : 
This  Child  I  to  myself  will  take  ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  lady  of  my  own. 

"  Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 
Both  law  and  impulse  :  and  with  me 

The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain. 
In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower. 
Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

**  She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 

Or  up  the  mountain  springs  ; 

And  her's  shall  be  the  breathing  balm,  : 

And  her's  the  silence  and  the  calm  j 

Of  mute  insensate  things.  | 

l 

^  Wordsworth's  note  to  this  poem  was  "  it  was  written  from  ■ 

my  heart,  as  is  sufficiently  obvious  ".  f 
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**  The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her  ;  for  her  the  willow  bend  ; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

"  The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her  ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

"And  vital  feelings  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell  ; 
Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 
While  she  and  I  together  live 

Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

Thus  Nature  spake. — The  work  was  done — 
How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run  ! 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 
This  heath,  this  calm  and  quiet  scene  ; 
The  memory  of  what  has  been. 

And  never  more  will  be. 

William  Wordsworth 


I  TRAVELLED  AMONG  UNKNOWN  MEN 

T  TRAVELL'D  among  unknown  men 
-■-      In  lands  beyond  the  sea  ; 
Nor,  England  !  did  I  know  till  then 
What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 
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'Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream  ! 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time,  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Among  thy  mountains  did  I  feel 

The  joy  of  my  desire  ; 
And  she  I  cherish'd  turn'd  her  wheel 

Beside  an  English  fire. 

Thy  mornings  show'd,  thy  nights  conceal'd 
The  bowers  where  Lucy  play'd  ; 

And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 
That  Lucy's  eyes  survey'd. 

William  Wordsworth 


A  SLUMBER  DID  MY  SPIRIT  SEAL 

A  SLUMBER  did  my  spirit  seal  ; 
I  had  no  human  fears : 
She  seem'd  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 
The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force  ; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees  ; 
Roll'd  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 

William  Wordsworth 


SONNET 

WHY  art  thou  silent  !     Is  thy  love  a  plant 
Of  such  weak  fibre  that  the  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair  .'' 
Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant  ? 
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Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  thee  been  vigilant, 
Bound  to  thy  service  with  unceasing  care — 
The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 
For  nought  but  what  thy  happiness  could  spare. 
Speak ! — though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once  free  to  hold 
A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine, 
Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's-nest  fill'd  with  snow 
'Mid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine — 
Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end  may  know  ! 

William  Wordsworth 

SONNET 

SURPRISED  by  joy — impatient  as  the  wind 
I  turn'd  to  share  the  transport — O  with  whom 
But  Thee — deep  buried  in  the  silent  tomb. 
That  spot  which  no  vicissitude  can  find  ? 
Love,  faithful  love,  recall'd  thee  to  my  mind — 
But  how  could  I  forget  thee  ?     Through  what  power. 
Even  for  the  least  division  of  an  hour. 
Have  I  been  so  beguiled  as  to  be  blind 
To  my  most  grievous  loss  ? — That  thought's  return 
Was  the  worst  pang  that  sorrow  ever  bore, 
Save  one,  one  only,  when  I  stood  forlorn. 
Knowing  my  heart's  best  treasure  was  no  more ; 
That  neither  present  time,  nor  years  unborn. 
Could  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  face  restore. 

William  Wordsworth 

COUNTY  GUY 

AH  !   County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh. 
The  sun  has  left  the  lea. 
The  orange-flower  perfumes  the  bower, 
The  breeze  is  on  the  sea  ; 
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The  lark,  his  lay  who  thrill'd  all  day, 

Sits  hush'd  his  partner  nigh  ; 
Breeze,  bird,  and  flower  confess  the  hour, 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ? 

The  village  maid  steals  through  the  shade 

Her  shepherd's  suit  to  hear  ; 
To  Beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high, 

Sings  high-born  Cavalier. 
The  star  of  Love,  all  stars  above. 

Now  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky. 
And  high  and  low  the  influence  know — 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ? 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

SONG 

WHERE  shall  the  lover  rest 
Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast 

Parted  for  ever  ? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high 

Sounds  the  far  billow. 
Where  early  violets  die 

Under  the  willow, 

Eleu  loro, 
Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day. 

Cool  streams  are  laving  : 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway. 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving  ; 
There  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take, 

Parted  for  ever. 
Never  again  to  wake, 

Never,  O  never  1 

Eleu  loro, 
Never,  O  never ! 
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Where  shall  the  traitor  rest, 

He,  the  deceiver, 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast, 

Ruin,  and  leave  her  ? 
In  the  lost  battle, 

Borne  down  by  the  flying. 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dying  ; 

Eleu  loro. 
There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false  hearted  : 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap 

Ere  life  be  parted  : 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  grave  ever  ; 
Blessings  shall  hallow  it 
Never,  O  never  ! 

Eleu  loro. 
Never,  O  never ! 


Sir  Walter  Scott 


SONG 


AWEARY  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 
A  weary  lot  is  thine  ! 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid. 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine. 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green — 
No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

My  Love  1 
No  more  of  me  you  knew. 
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"This  morn  is  merry  June,  I  trow, 

The  rose  is  budding  fain  ; 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  snoW 

Ere  we  two  meet  again." 
He  turned  his  charger  as  he  spake 

Upon  the  river  shore, 
He  gave  the  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

Said  "  Adieu  for  evermore, 
My  Love  1 

And  adieu  for  evermore." 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

SONG 

O  LOVERS'  eyes  are  sharp  to  see. 
And  lovers'  ears  in  hearing  ; 
And  love,  in  life's  extremity. 

Can  lend  an  hour  of  cheering. 
Disease  had  been  in  Mary's  bower 
And  slow  decay  from  mourning, 
Though  now  she  sits  on  Neidpath's  tower 
To  watch  her  Love's  returning. 

All  sunk  and  dim  her  eyes  so  bright. 

Her  form  decay'd  by  pining, 
Till  through  her  wasted  hand,  at  night. 

You  saw  the  taper  shining. 
By  fits  a  sultry  hectic  hue 

Across  her  cheek  was  flying  ; 
By  fits  so  ashy  pale  she  grew, 

Her  maidens  thought  her  dying. 

Yet  keenest  powers  to  see  and  hear 

Seem'd  in  her  frame  residing  ; 
Before  the  watch-dog  prick'd  his  ear 

She  heard  her  lover's  riding  ; 
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Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  kenn'd 

She  knew  and  waved  to  greet  him, 
And  o'er  the  battlement  did  bend 

As  on  the  wing  to  meet  him. 

He  came — he  pass'd — an  heedless  gaze 

As  o'er  some  stranger  glancing  ; 
Her  welcome,  spoke  in  faltering  phrase, 

Lost  in  his  courser's  prancing — 
The  castle-arch,  whose  hollow  tone 

Returns  each  whisper  spoken, 
Could  scarcely  catch  the  feeble  moan 

Which  told  her  heart  was  broken. 

Sir  Walter  Scott 


SONG 

FAREWELL  to  Northmaven, 
Gray  Hillswicke,  farewell ! 
To  the  calms  of  thy  haven, 
The  storms  on  thy  fell — 
To  each  breeze  that  can  vary 

The  mood  of  thy  main, 
And  to  thee,  bonny  Mary  ! 
We  meet  not  again. 

Farewell  the  wild  ferry, 

Which  Hacon  could  brave, 
When  the  peaks  of  the  Skerry 

Were  white  in  the  wave. 
There's  a  maid  may  look  over 

These  wild  waves  in  vain, 
For  the  skiff  of  her  lover — 

He  comes  not  again. 
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The  vows  thou  hast  broke, 

On  the  wild  currents  fling  them  ; 
On  the  quicksand  and  rock 

Let  the  mermaiden  sing  them. 
New  sweetness  they'll  give  her 

Bewildering  strain  ; 
But  there's  one  who  will  never 

Believe  them  again. 

O  were  there  an  island, 

Though  ever  so  wild, 
Where  woman  could  smile,  and 

No  man  be  beguiled — 
Too  tempting  a  snare 

To  poor  mortals  were  given  ; 
And  the  hope  would  fix  there. 

That  should  anchor  on  heaven. 

Sir  Walter  Scott 


LOVE 

ALL  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
Live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour, 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay 
Beside  the  ruin'd  tower. 

The  moonshine  stealing  o'er  the  scene 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve  ; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  Genevieve  ! 
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She  lean'd  against  the  arm^d  man, 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 
She  stood  and  listen' d  to  my  lay. 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope  !  my  joy  !  my  Genevieve  ! 
She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing. 

The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

I  play'd  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listen 'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace  ; 
For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand  ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  he  woo'd 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined  :  and  ah  ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love 
Interpreted  my  ovvn. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace  ; 
And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face. 
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But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  that  bold  and  lovely  Knight, 
And  that  he  cross'd  the  mountain-woods, 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den, 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade, 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade, 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright  ; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight ! 

And  that  unknowing  what  he  did, 
He  leap'd  amid  a  murderous  band. 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  Lady  of  the  Land  ; 

And  how  she  wept,  and  clasp'd  his  knees  ; 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain ; 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain  ; 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave, 
And  how  his  madness  went  away. 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay ; 

— His  dying  words — but  when  I  reach'd 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 
My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturb'd  her  soul  with  pity  ! 
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All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrill'd  my  guileless  Genevieve  ; 
The  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve  ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 
An  undistinguishable  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 

Subdued  and  cherish'd  long  ! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight, 

She  blush'd  with  love,  and  virgin  shame  ; 

And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream, 

I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  bosom  heaved — she  stepp'd  aside. 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stept — 
Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye. 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  inclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace  ; 
And  bending  back  her  head,  look'd  up, 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

'Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear. 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art 
That  I  might  rather  feel,  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calm'd  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm, 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  Bride. 

Samuel  Taylor  Cqieridge 
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I  HELD  HER  HAND 

T  HELD  her  hand,  the  pledge  of  bliss, 
J-      Her  hand  that  trembled  and  withdrew  ; 
She  bent  her  head  before  my  kiss, 
My  heart  was  sure  that  hers  was  true. 

Now  I  have  told  her  I  must  part, 
She  shakes  my  hand,  she  bids  adieu, 

Nor  shuns  the  kiss.     Alas,  my  heart ! 
Hers  never  was  the  heart  for  you. 

Walter  Savage  Landor 

ROSE  AYLMERi 

AH  !  what  avails  the  sceptred  race  ! 
Ah  !  what  the  form  divine  ! 
What  every  virtue,  every  grace  ! 
Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 

Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 

I  consecrate  to  thee. 

Walter  Savage  Landor 

EXEGI  MONUMENTUM 

PROUD  word  you  never  spoke,  but  you  will  speak 
Four  not  exempt  from  pride  some  future  day. 
Resting  on  one  white  hand  a  warm  wet  cheek. 
Over  my  open  volume  you  will  say, 
"  This  man  loved  me  !  "  then  rise  and  trip  away. 

Walter  Savage  Landor 

^  Rose  Aylmer  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Henry,  fourth 
Baron  Aylmer.  She  went  to  India  and  died  there  in  1800 — 
Landor  being  then  twenty-five  years  old.  These  verses  are 
surely  among  the  sweetest  laments  ever  written. 
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THE  MAID  I  LOVE 

THE  maid  I  love  ne'er  thought  of  me 
Amid  the  scenes  of  gaiety  ; 
But  when  her  heart  or  mine  sank  low, 
Ah,  then  it  was  no  longer  so. 

From  the  slant  palm  she  raised  her  head, 
And  kiss'd  the  cheek  whence  youth  had  fled. 
Angels !  some  future  day  for  this, 
Give  her  as  sweet  and  pure  a  kiss. 

Walter  Savage  Landor 


TWENTY  YEARS  HENCE 

TWENTY  years  hence  my  eyes  may  grow. 
If  not  quite  dim,  yet  rather  so. 
Yet  yours  from  others  they  shall  know 
Twenty  years  hence. 

Twenty  years  hence,  tho'  it  may  hap 
That  I  be  call'd  to  take  a  nap 
In  a  cool  cell  where  thunder-clap 
Was  never  heard. 


There  breathe  but  o'er  my  arch  of  grass 
A  not  too-sadly  sigh'd  Alas, 
And  I  shall  catch,  ere  you  can  pass, 
That  winged  word. 

Walter  Savage  Landor 
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EPIGRAM 

I  HARDLY  know  one  flower  that  grows 
On  my  small  garden  plot  ; 
Perhaps  I  may  have  seen  a  Rose, 
And  said,  Forget-me-not. 

Walter  Savage  Landor 

ONE  YEAR  AGO 

ONE  year  ago  my  path  was  green, 
My  footstep  light,  my  brow  serene  ; 
Alas !  and  could  it  have  been  so 

One  year  ago  ? 
There  is  a  love  that  is  to  last 
When  the  hot  days  of  youth  are  past : 
Such  love  did  a  sweet  maid  bestow 

One  year  ago. 

I  took  a  leaflet  from  her  braid 

And  gave  it  to  another  maid. 

Love  !  broken  should  have  been  thy  bow 

One  year  ago. 

Walter  Savage  Landor 

FATE,  I  HAVE  ASKED  FEW  THINGS  OF  THEE 

FATE  !   I  have  asked  few  things  of  thee 
And  fewer  have  to  ask. 
Shortly,  thou  knowest,  I  shall  be 
No  more  ;  then  con  thy  task. 

If  one  be  left  on  earth  so  late 

Whose  love  is  like  the  past, 
Tell  her  in  whispers,  gentle  Fate, 

Not  even  love  must  last. 
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Tell  her  I  leave  the  noisy  feast 

Of  life,  a  little  tired, 
Amid  its  pleasures  few  possessed 

And  many  undesired. 


Tell  her  with  steady  pace  to  come 

And,  where  my  laurels  lie. 
To  throw  the  freshest  on  the  tomb, 

When  it  has  caught  her  sigh. 

Tell  her  to  stand  some  steps  apart 

From  others  on  that  day 
And  check  the  tear  (if  tear  should  start) 

Too  precious  for  dull  clay. 

Walter  Savage  Landor 


TO  lANTHE 

IT  often  comes  into  my  head 
That  we  may  dream  when  we  are  dead, 
But  I  am  far  from  sure  we  do. 
O  that  it  were  so  !   then  my  rest 
Would  be  indeed  among  the  blest  ; 
I  should  for  ever  dream  of  you. 

Walter  Savage  Landor 
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REGRET 

I  LOVED  him  not  ;  and  yet  now  he  is  gone 
I  feel  I  am  alone. 
I  checked  him  while  he  spoke  ;  yet  could  he  speak, 

Alas  !  I  would  not  check. 
For  reasons  not  to  love  him  once  I  sought, 

And  wearied  all  my  thought 
To  vex  myself  and  him  ;   I  now  would  give 

My  love,  could  he  but  live, 
Who  lately  lived  for  me,  and  when  he  found 

'Twas  vain,  in  holy  ground 
He  hid  his  face  amid  the  shades  of  death. 

I  waste  for  him  my  breath 
Who  wasted  his  for  me  ;  but  mine  returns, 

And  this  lorn  bosom  burns 
With  stifling  heat,  heaving  it  up  in  sleep, 

And  waking  me  to  weep 
Tears  that  had  melted  his  soft  heart  ;  for  years 

Wept  he  as  bitter  tears. 
"  Merciful  God  !  "  such  was  his  latest  prayer, 

"  These  may  she  never  share  !  " 
Quieter  is  his  breath,  his  breast  more  cold 

Than  daisies  in  the  mould, 
Where  children  spell,  athwart  the  churchyard  gate. 

His  name,  and  life's  brief  date. 
Pray  for  him,  gentle  souls,  whoe'er  you  be, 

And,  O,  pray  too  for  me ! 

Walter  Savage  Landor 

HESTER 

WHEN  maidens  such  as  Hester  die 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 
Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try 
With  vain  endeavour. 
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A  month  or  more  hath  she  been  dead, 
Yet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed  ^ 
And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 

A  rising  step,  did  indicate 

Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate 

That  flush'd  her  spirit : 
I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call :  if  'twas  not  pride, 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied  , 

She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool  ; 
But  she  was  train'd  in  Nature's  school. 

Nature  had  blest  her, 
A  waking  eye,  a  prying  mind, 
A  heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind  ; 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind. 

Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  sprightly  neighbour  !  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore,^ 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore, 

Some  summer  morning — 
When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 

A  sweet  fore-warning  ? 

Charles  Lamb 

^  "  Wormy  bed."  C/.  Milton,  "  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair 
Infant,"  stanza  5. 

*  Byron  has  "To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore"  ("  Ma- 
zeppa"). 
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^OU  ASK  IF  I  LOVE  YOU ! 

YOU  ask  if  I  love  you  : — 
Listen  ! 
The  sun  is  above  you  ; 

How  the  leaves  glisten  ! 
How  the  flowers  glow  with  his  cheering  ray — 
Love  is  the  sun  that  lights  my  way. 

You  ask  if  I  love  you  : — 
Yonder ! 
Where  trees  crowd  above  you, 

At  noontide  wander — 
With  woodland  voices  the  depths  are  stirred — 
Ton  are  my  breath,  my  shade,  my  bird. 

You  ask  if  I  love  you  : — 

Hearken  ! 
When  night  comes  above  you. 

And  shadows  darken, 
Gaze  on  the  heavens  in  their  starry  light — 
Tou  are  the  heaven  to  bless  my  sight.   \ 

S.  Y.» 

FREEDOM  AND  LOVE 

HOW  delicious  is  the  winning 
Of  a  kiss  at  love's  beginning. 
When  two  mutual  hearts  are  sighing 
For  the  knot  there's  no  untying ! 

Yet  remember,  'midst  your  wooing, 
Love  has  bliss,  but  Love  has  ruing  ; 
Other  smiles  may  make  you  fickle. 
Tears  for  other  charms  may  trickle, 

1  Who  was  S.  Y.  ?  I  know  not.  I  owe  these  verses  to  Mr. 
Bertram  Dobell.  Cf.  Sidelights  on  Charles  Lamb,  by  Bertram 
Dobell. 
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Love  he  comes,  and  Love  he  tarries. 
Just  as  fate  or  fancy  carries  ; 
Longest  stays,  when  sorest  chidden  ; 
Laughs  and  flies,  when  press'd  and  bidden. 

Bind  the  sea  to  slumber  stilly. 
Bind  its  odour  to  the  lily. 
Bind  the  aspen  ne'er  to  quiver, 
Then  bind  Love  to  last  for  ever. 

Love's  a  fire  that  needs  renewal 

Of  fresh  beauty  for  its  fuel  ; 

Love's  wing  moults  when  caged  and  captured. 

Only  free,  he  soars  enraptured. 

Can  you  keep  the  bee  from  ranging. 
Or  the  ringdove's  neck  from  changing  ? 
No  !  nor  fetter'd  Love  from  dying 
In  the  knot  there's  no  untying. 

Thomas  Campbell 

THE   EVENING  STAR 

STAR  that  bringest  home  the  bee, 
And  sett' St  the  weary  labourer  free  ! 
If  any  star  shed  peace,  'tis  Thou 
That  send' St  it  from  above. 
Appearing  when  heaven's  breath  and  brow 
Are  sweet  as  hers  we  love. 

Come  to  the  luxuriant  skies. 
Whilst  the  landscape's  odours  rise, 
Whilst  far-off  lowing  herds  are  heard 

And  songs  when  toil  is  done, 
From  cottages  whose  smoke  unstirr'd 

Curls  yellow  in  the  sun. 
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Star  of  love's  soft  interviews, 
Parted  lovers  on  thee  muse  ; 
Their  remembrances  in  heaven 

Of  thrilling  vows  thou  art, 
Too  delicious  to  be  riven 

By  absence  from  the  heart. 

Thomas  Campbell 

SONG 

BELIEVE  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms, 
Which  1  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day. 
Were  to  change  by  to-morrow,  and  fleet  in  my  arms, 

Like  fairy -gifts  fading  away, 
Thou  wouldst  still  be  adored,  as  this  moment  thou  art, 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will. 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 
Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still. 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own, 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofaned  by  a  tear, 
That  the  fervour  and  faith  of  a  soul  can  be  known, 

To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more  dear  ; 
No,  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets. 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close. 
As  the  sun-flower  turns  on  her  god,  when  he  sets, 

The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose. 

Thomas  Moore 

I  SAW  FROM  THE  BEACH 

I  SAW  from  the  beach,  when  the  morning  was  shining, 
A  bark  o'er  the  waters  move  gloriously  on  ; 
I  came  when  the  sun  o'er  that  beach  was  declining. 
The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  waters  were  gone. 
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And  such  is  the  fate  of  our  life's  early  promise, 
So  passing  the  spring-tide  of  joy  we  have  known  ; 

Each  wave,  that  we  danced  on  at  morning,  ebbs  from  us, 
And  leaves  us,  at  eve,  on  the  bleak  shore  alone. 

Ne'er  tell  me  of  glories,  serenely  adorning 

The  close  of  our  day,  the  calm  eve  of  our  night  ; — 

Give  me  back,  give  me  back  the  wild  freshness  of  Morn- 
ing, 
Her  clouds  and  her  tears  are  worth  Evening's  best  light. 

Oh  !  who  would  not  welcome  that  moment's  returning. 

When  passion  first  waked  a  new  life  thro'  his  frame. 
And  his  soul,  like  the  wood,  that  grows  precious  in  burn- 
ing. 
Gave  out  all  its  sweets  to  love's  exquisite  flame .'' 

Thomas  Moore 

ECHO 

HOW  sweet  the  answer  Echo  makes 
To  music  at  night. 
When,  roused  by  lute  or  horn,  she  wakes, 
And  far  away,  o'er  lawns  and  lakes. 
Goes  answering  light. 

Yet  Love  hath  echoes  truer  far, 

And  far  more  sweet. 
Than  e'er  beneath  the  moonlight's  star. 
Of  horn,  or  lute,  or  soft  guitar. 

The  songs  repeat. 

'Tis  when  the  sigh,  in  youth  sincere. 

And  only  then, — 
The  sigh  that's  breathed  for  one  to  hear. 
Is  by  that  one,  that  only  dear. 

Breathed  back  again  ! 

Thomas  Moore 
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AT  THE  MID  HOUR  OF  NIGHT 

AT  the  mid  hour  of  night,  when  stars  are  weeping,  I 
fly 
To  the  lone  vale  we  loved,  when  life  shone  warm  in  thine 

eye ;.  .  . 

And  I  think  oft,  if  spirits  can  steal  from  the  regions  of 

air, 
To  revisit  past  scenes  of  delight,  thou  wilt  come  to  me 

there. 
And  tell  me  our  love  is  remembered,  even  in  the  sky. 

Then  I  sing  the  wild  song  'twas  once  such  pleasure  to 

hear ! 
When  our  voices  commingling  breathed,  like  one,  on  the  ear  ; 
And,  as  Echo  far  off  through  the  vale  my  sad  orison  rolls, 
I  think,  oh  my  love  !  'tis  thy  voice  from  the  Kingdom  of 

Souls, 
Faintly  answering  still  the  notes  that  once  were  so  dear. 

Thomas  Moore 

I  DUG  BENEATH  THE  CYPRESS  SHADE 

I  DUG,  beneath  the  cypress  shade. 
What  well  might  seem  an  elfin's  grave  ; 
And  every  pledge  in  earth  I  laid. 
That  erst  thy  false  affection  gave. 

I  pressed  them  down  the  sod  beneath  ; 

I  placed  one  mossy  stone  above  ; 
And  twined  the  rose's  fading  wreath 

Around  the  sepulchre  of  love. 

Frail  as  thy  love,  the  flowers  were  dead, 

Ere  yet  the  evening  sun  was  set : 
But  years  shall  see  the  cypress  spread. 

Immutable  as  my  regret. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock 
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THE  FLOWER  OF  LOVE 

TIS  said  the  rose  is  Love's  own  flower. 
Its  blush  so  bright,  its  thorns  so  many  ; 
And  winter  on  its  bloom  has  power, 
But  has  not  on  its  sweetness  any. 
For  though  young  Love's  ethereal  rose 
Will  droop  on  Age's  wintry  bosom, 
Yet  still  its  faded  leaves  disclose 

The  fragrance  of  their  earliest  blossom. 

But  ah  !  the  fragrance  lingering  there 

Is  like  the  sweets  that  mournful  duty 
Bestows  with  sadly-soothing  care, 

To  deck  the  grave  of  bloom  and  beauty. 
For  when  its  leaves  are  shrunk  and  dry. 

Its  blush  extinct,  to  kindle  never. 
That  fragrance  is  but  Memory's  sigh. 

That  breathes  of  pleasures  past  for  ever. 

Why  did  not  Love  the  amaranth  choose. 

That  bears  no  thorns,  and  cannot  perish  ? 
Alas  !  no  sweets  its  flowers  diffuse. 

And  only  sweets  Love's  life  can  cherish. 
But  be  the  rose  and  amaranth  twined. 

And  Love,  their  mingled  powers  assuming. 
Shall  round  his  brows  a  chaplet  bind. 

For  ever  sweet,  for  ever  blooming. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock 

STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC 

THERE  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 
With  a  magic  like  thee  ; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 
Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me  : 
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When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing, 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming, 
And  the  luU'd  winds  seem  dreaming  : 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep  ; 

Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving, 
As  an  infant's  asleep  : 

So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee, 

To  listen  and  adore  thee  : 

With  a  full  but  soft  emotion, 

Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean. 

Lord  Byron 

SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY 

SHE  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies  ; 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 

Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes  : 
Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  impair'd  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face  ; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent. 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow. 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent ! 

Lord  Byron 
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WHEN  WE  TWO  PARTED 

WHEN  we  two  parted 
In  silence  and  tears, 
Half  broken-hearted 
To  sever  for  years, 
Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold. 

Colder  thy  kiss  ; 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 
Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sunk  chill  on  my  brow — 
It  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 
Thy  vows  are  all  broken. 

And  light  is  thy  fame  ; 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken. 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear  ; 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me — 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear  ? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee. 

Who  knew  thee  too  well : — 
Long,  long  shall  I  rue  thee. 

Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In  secret  we  met — 

In  silence  I  grieve, 
That  my  heart  could  forget. 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years. 
How  should  I  greet  thee  .'' — 

With  silence  and  tears. 

Lord  Byron 
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FARE  THEE  WELL 

FARE  thee  well !  and  if  for  ever, 
Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well  : 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 
'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain. 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again  : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over. 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show  ! 

Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
'Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee — 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow. 

Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee, 
Founded  on  another's  woe  : 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me. 
Could  no  other  arm  be  found, 

Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 
To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? 

Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not  ; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay. 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away : 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth, 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat  ; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 
Is — that  we  no  more  may  meet. 
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These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 

Than  the  wail  above  the  dead  ; 
Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 

Wake  us  from  a  widow'd  bed. 

And  when  thou  wouldst  solace  gather, 

When  our  child's  first  accents  flow, 
Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  "  Father  !  " 

Though  his  care  she  must  forego  ? 

When  her  little  hand  shall  press  thee. 

When  her  lip  to  thine  is  press'd, 
Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee, 

Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless'd  ! 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 

Those  thou  never  more  mayst  see. 
Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 

With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest. 

All  my  madness  none  can  know  ; 
All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest, 

Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken  ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow, 
Bows  to  thee — by  thee  forsaken. 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now : 

But  'tis  done — all  words  are  idle — 

Words  from  me  are  vainer  still  ; 
But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 

Force  their  way  without  the  will. 
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Fare  thee  well  !  thus  disunited, 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted. 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 

Lord  Byron 

SO,  WE'LL  GO  NO  MORE  A  ROVING 

SO,  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 
So  late  into  the  night. 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 
And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 

For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath. 
And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast. 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe, 
And  love  itself  have  rest. 


Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving. 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon. 
Yet  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 

By  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Lord  Byron 

TO  


WHEN  passion's  trance  is  overpast, 
If  tenderness  and  truth  could  last 
Or  live,  whilst  all  wild  feelings  keep 
Some  mortal  slumber,  dark  and  deep, 
I  should  not  weep,  I  should  not  weep  ! 


It  were  enough  to  feel,  to  see, 
Thy  soft  eyes  gazing  tenderly, 
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And  dream  the  rest — and  burn  and  be 
The  secret  food  of  fires  unseen, 
Couldst  thoo  but  be  as  thou  hast  been. 

After  the  slumber  of  the  year 
The  woodland  violets  reappear, 
All  things  revive  in  field  or  grove, 
And  sky  and  sea,  but  two,  which  move, 
And  form  all  others,  life  and  love. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 


LINES  TO  AN  INDIAN  AIR 

I  ARISE  from  dreams  of  Thee 
In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night. 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low 
And  the  stars  are  shining  bright  : 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me — who  knows  how  ? 
To  thy  chamber-window,  Sweet ! 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 

On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream — 
The  champak  odours  fail 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream  ; 
The  nightingale's  complaint 

It  dies  upon  her  heart, 
As  I  must  die  on  thine 

Beloved  as  thou  art ! 

O  lift  me  from  the  grass ! 

I  die,  I  faint,  I  fail ! 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
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My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas ! 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; 
O  !  press  it  close  to  thine  again 

Where  it  will  break  at  last. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

TO 

I  FEAR  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden. 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine  ; 
My  spirit  is  too  deeply  laden 
Ever  to  burthen  thine. 

I  fear  thy  mien,  thy  tones,  thy  motion, 

Thou  needest  not  fear  mine  ; 
Innocent  is  the  heart's  devotion 

With  which  I  worship  thine. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

LOVE'S  PHILOSOPHY 

THE  fountains  mingle  with  the  river 
And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean, 
The  winds  of  heaven  mix  for  ever 

With  a  sweet  emotion  ; 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  single, 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  another's  being  mingle — ■ 
Why  not  I  with  thine  ? 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another  ; 
No  sister-flower  would  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdain'd  its  brother  : 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth. 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea — 
What  are  all  these  kissings  worth, 

If  thou  kiss  not  me  .'' 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
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LINES 

WHEN  the  lamp  is  shatter'd 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead — 
When  the  cloud  is  scatter' d, 

The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 
When  the  lute  is  broken, 

Sweet  tones  are  remember'd  not  ; 
When  the  lips  have  spoken, 
Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 

As  music  and  splendour 

Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute. 
The  heart's  echoes  render 

No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute — 
No  song  but  sad  dirges. 

Like  the  wind  through  a  ruin'd  cell, 
Or  the  mournful  surges 

That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  knell. 

When  hearts  have  once  mingled, 

Love  first  leaves  the  well-built  nest  ; 
The  weak  one  is  singled 

To  endure  what  it  once  possess!. 
O  Love  !  who  bewailest 

The  frailty  of  all  things  here, 
Why  choose  you  the  frailest 

For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  your  bier  ? 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee 

As  the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  high  ; 
Bright  reason  will  mock  thee 

Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 
From  thy  nest  every  rafter 

Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 
Leave  the  naked  to  laughter 

When  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
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TO  CONSTANTIA  SINGING 

THUS  to  be  lost  and  thus  to  sink  and  die, 
Perchance  were  death  indeed  ! — Constantia,  turn  ! 
In  thy  dark  eyes  a  power  like  light  doth  lie, 

Even  though  the  sounds  which  were  thy  voice,  which 
burn 
Between  thy  lips,  are  laid  to  sleep  ; 

Within  thy  breath,  and  on  thy  hair,  like  odour  it  is  yet, 
And  from  thy  touch  like  fire  doth  leap. 

Even  while  I  write,  my  burning  cheeks  are  wet, 
Alas,  that  the  torn  heart  can  bleed,  but  not  forget  ! 

A  breathless  awe,  like  the  swift  change 

Unseen,  but  felt  in  youthful  slumbers. 
Wild,  sweet,  but  uncommunicably  strange, 

Thou  breathest  now  in  fast  ascending  numbers. 
The  cope  of  heaven  seems  rent  and  cloven 

By  the  enchantment  of  thy  strain. 
And  on  my  shoulders  wings  are  woven. 

To  follow  its  sublime  career. 
Beyond  the  mighty  moons  that  wane 

Upon  the  verge  of  nature's  utmost  sphere, 

Till  the  world's  shadowy  walls  are  past  and  disappear. 

Her  voice  is  hovering  o'er  my  soul — it  lingers 
O'ershadowing  it  with  soft  and  lulling  wings. 

The  blood  and  life  within  those  snowy  fingers 
Teach  witchcraft  to  the  instrumental  strings. 

My  brain  is  wild,  my  breath  comes  quick — 
The  blood  is  listening  in  my  frame, 

And  thronging  shadows,  fast  and  thick, 
Fall  on  my  overflowing  eyes  ; 

My  heart  is  quivering  like  a  flame  ; 

As  morning  dew,  that  in  the  sunbeam  dies, 
I  am  dissolved  in  these  consuming  ecstasies. 
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I  have  no  life,  Constantia,  now,  but  thee. 

Whilst,  like  the  world-surrounding  air,  thy  song 

Flows  on,  and  fills  all  things  with  melody. 
Now  is  thy  voice  a  tempest  swift  and  strong, 

On  which,  like  one  in  trance  upborne. 
Secure  o'er  rocks  and  waves  I  sweep. 

Rejoicing  like  a  cloud  of  morn. 

Now  'tis  the  breath  of  summer  night, 

Which  when  the  starry  waters  sleep. 

Round  western  isles,  with  incense  blossoms  bright. 
Lingering,  suspends  my  soul  in  its  voluptuous  flight. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 


TO 

ONE  word  is  too  often  profaned 
For  me  to  profane  it. 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disdain'd 

For  thee  to  disdain  it. 
One  hope  is  too  like  despair 
For  prudence  to  smother, 
And  pity  from  thee  more  dear 
Than  that  from  another. 

I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love  ; 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above 

And  the  heavens  reject  not : 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow. 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  ? 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
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TO  

THINK  not  of  it,  sweet  one,  so  ; — 
Give  it  not  a  tear  ; 
Sigh  thou  mayst,  and  bid  it  go 
Any,  anywhere. 

Do  not  look  so  sad,  sweet  one, — 

Sad  and  fadingly  ; 
Shed  one  drop  then — it  is  gone — 

O  'twas  born  to  die. 

Still  so  pale  ?  then,  dearest,  weep  ; 

Weep,  I'll  count  the  tears, 
And  each  one  shall  be  a  bliss 

For  thee  in  after  years. 

Brighter  has  it  left  thine  eyes 

Than  a  sunny  rill  ; 
And  thy  whispering  melodies 

Are  tenderer  still. 

Yet — as  all  things  mourn  awhile 

At  fleeting  blisses  ; 
Let  us  too  ;  but  be  our  dirge 

A  dirge  of  kisses. 


John  Keats 


TO    G.  A.  W. 


NYMPH  of  the  downward  smile  and  sidelong  glance. 
In  what  diviner  moments  of  the  day 
Art  thou  most  lovely  ? — When  gone  far  astray 
Into  the  labyrinths  of  sweet  utterance  ? 
Or  when  serenely  wand'ring  in  a  trance 
Of  sober  thought  ?     Or  when  starting  away 
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With  careless  robe  to  meet  the  morning  ray 
Thou  spar'st  the  flowers  in  thy  mazy  dance  ? 
Haply  'tis  when  thy  ruby  lips  part  sweetly, 
And  so  remain,  because  thou  listenest  : 
But  thou  to  please  wert  nurtured  so  completely 
That  I  can  never  tell  what  mood  is  best. 

I  shall  as  soon  pronounce  which  Grace  more  neatly 

Trips  it  before  Apollo  than  the  rest. 

John  Keats 

SONNET 

WHEN  I  have  fears  that  I  may  cease  to  be 
Before  my  pen  has  glean'd  my  teeming  brain, 

Before  high-piled  books,  in  charactery. 

Hold  like  rich  garners  the  fuU-ripen'd  grain  ; 

When  I  behold,  upon  the  night's  starr'd  face. 

Huge  cloudy  symbols  of  a  high  romance. 

And  think  that  I  may  never  live  to  trace 

Their  shadows,  with  the  magic  hand  of  chance  ; 

And  when  I  feel,  fair  creature  of  an  hour. 

That  I  shall  never  look  upon  thee  more. 

Never  have  relish  in  the  faery  power 

Of  unreflecting  love  ; — then  on  the  shore 
Of  the  wide  world  I  stand  alone,  and  think 
Till  love  and  fame  to  nothingness  do  sink. 

John  Keats 

SONNET  1 

BRIGHT  star,  would  I  were  stedfast  as  thou  art — 
Not  in  lone  splendour  hung  aloft  the  night 
And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart. 
Like  nature's  patient,  sleepless  Eremite, 

^  Written  on  a  Blank  Page  in  Shakespeare's  Poems,  facing 
••A  Lover's  Complaint", 
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The  moving  waters  at  their  priest-like  task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores. 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft-fallen  mask    - 
Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors  — 
No — yet  still  stedfast,  still  unchangeable, 
Pillow'd  upon  my  fair  love's  ripening  breast. 
To  feel  for  ever  its  soft  fall  and  swell, 
Awake  for  ever  in  a  sweet  unrest. 

Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath. 
And  so  live  ever — or  else  swoon  to  death. 

John  Keats 


IT  IS  NOT  BEAUTY  I  DEMAND 

IT  is  not  Beauty  I  demand, 
A  crystal  brow,  the  moon's  despair, 
Nor  the  snow's  daughter,  a  white  hand. 
Nor  mermaid's  yellow  pride  of  hair : 

Tell  me  not  of  your  starry  eyes, 
Your  lips  that  seem  on  roses  fed, 

Your  breasts,  where  Cupid  tumbling  lies 
Nor  sleeps  for  kissing  of  his  bed  : — 

A  bloomy  pair  of  vermeil  cheeks 
Like  Hebe's  in  her  ruddiest  hours, 

A  breath  that  softer  music  speaks 

Than  summer  winds  a-wooing  flowers. 

These  are  but  gauds  :  nay  what  are  lips  ? 

Coral  beneath  the  ocean  stream. 
Whose  brink  when  your  adventurer  slips 

Full  oft  he  perisheth  on  them. 
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And  what  are  cheeks,  but  ensigns  oft 
That  wave  hot  youth  to  fields  of  blood  ? 

Did  Helen's  breast,  though  ne'er  so  soft, 
Do  Greece  or  Ilium  any  good  ? 

Eyes  can  with  baleful  ardour  burn  ; 

Poison  can  breath,  that  erst  perfumed  ; 
There's  many  a  white  hand  holds  an  urn 

With  lover's  hearts  to  dust  consumed. 

For  crystal  brows  there's  nought  within  ; 

They  are  but  empty  cells  for  pride  ; 
He  who  the  Syren's  hair  would  win 

Is  mostly  strangled  in  the  tide. 

Give  me,  instead  of  Beauty's  bust, 

A  tender  heart,  a  loyal  mind, 
Which  with  temptation  I  would  trust. 

Yet  never  link'd  with  error  find, — 

One  in  whose  gentle  bosom  I 

Could  pour  my  secret  heart  of  woes. 

Like  the  care-burthen'd  honey-fly 

That  hides  his  murmurs  in  the  rose, — 

My  earthly  Comforter  !  whose  love 

So  indefeasible  might  be 
That,  when  my  spirit  wom'd  above, 

Hers  could  not  stay,  for  sympathy. 

George  Darley 
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O,  MARK  YON  ROSE-TREE 

O,  MARK  yon  Rose-tree  !   when  the  West 
Breathes  on  her  with  too  warm  a  zest, 
She  turns  her  cheek  away, 
Yet,  if  one  moment  he  refrain, 
She  turns  her  cheek  to  him  again, 
And  wooes  him  still  to  stay. 

Is  she  not  like  a  maiden  coy 

Pressed  by  some  amorous-breathing  boy  ? 

Though  coy,  she  courts  him  too : 
Winding  away  her  slender  form. 
She  will  not  have  him  woo  so  warm. 

And  yet  will  have  him  woo  ! 

George  Darley 


SHE  IS  NOT  FAIR  TO  OUTWARD  VIEW 

SHE  is  not  fair  to  outward  view 
As  many  maidens  be  ; 
Her  loveliness  I  never  knew 

Until  she  smiled  on  me. 
O  then  I  saw  her  eye  was  bright, 
A  well  of  love,  a  spring  of  light. 

But  now  her  looks  are  coy  and  cold, 

To  mine  they  ne'er  reply. 
And  yet  I  cease  not  to  behold 

The  love-light  in  her  eye  : 
Her  very  frowns  are  fairer  far 
Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are. 

Hartley  Coleridge 
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FAIR  MAID,  HAD  I  NOT  HEARD 

FAIR  maid,  had  I  not  heard  thy  baby  cries, 
Nor  seen  thy  girlish,  sweet  vicissitude. 
Thy  mazy  motions,  striving  to  elude. 
Yet  wooing  still  a  parent's  watchful  eyes, 
Thy  humours,  many  as  the  opal's  dyes, 
And  lovely  all  ; — methinks  thy  scornful  mood. 
And  bearing  high  of  stately  womanhood, — 
Thy  brow,  where  Beauty  sits  to  tyrannise 
O'er  humble  love,  had  made  me  sadly  fear  thee  ; 
For  never  sure  was  seen  a  royal  bride. 
Whose  gentleness  gave  grace  to  so  much  pride — 
My  very  thoughts  would  tremble  to  be  near  thee  : 
But  when  I  see  thee  at  thy  father's  side, 
Old  times  unqueen  thee,  and  old  loves  endear  thee. 

Hartley  Coleridge 

IT  WAS  NOT  IN  THE  WINTER 

IT  was  not  in  the  winter 
Our  loving  lot  was  cast : 
It  was  the  time  of  roses — 

We  plucked  them  as  we  passed  ! 

That  churlish  season  never  frown'd 

On  early  lovers  yet  ! 
O,  no — the  world  was  newly  crown'd 

With  flowers,  when  first  we  met. 

'Twas  twilight,  and  I  bade  you  go. 

But  still  you  held  me  fast : 
It  was  the  time  of  roses — 

We  plucked  them  as  we  passed  !  ^ 

Thomas  Hood 

^  Two  verses  are  omitted. 
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I  LOVE  THEE 

I  LOVE  thee— I  love  thee  ! 
'Tis  all  that  I  can  say  ; — 
It  is  my  vision  in  the  night, 
My  dreaming  in  the  day  : 
The  very  echo  of  my  heart, 

The  blessing  when  I  pray  ; 
I  love  thee — I  love  thee! 
Is  all  that  I  can  say. 

I  love  thee — I  love  thee  ! 

Is  ever  on  my  tongue  ; 
In  all  my  proudest  poesy. 

That  chorus  still  is  sung. 
It  is  the  verdict  of  my  eyes 

Amidst  the  gay  and  young  ; 
I  love  thee^-I  love  thee ! 

A  thousand  maids  among. 

I  love  thee — I  love  thee  ! 

Thy  bright  and  hazel  glance, 
The  mellow  lute  upon  those  lips 

Whose  tender  tones  entrance  ; 
But  most,  dear  heart  of  hearts,  thy  proofs. 

That  still  these  words  enhance  ; 
I  love  thee — I  love  thee  ! 

Whatever  be  thy  chance. 

Thomas  Hood 

BALLAD  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 

HEN  we  were  girl  and  boy  together, 
We  tossed  about  the  flowers 
And  wreathed  the  blushing  hours 
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Into  a  posy  green  and  sweet. 

I  sought  the  youngest,  best, 
And  never  was  at  rest 
Till  I  had  laid  them  at  thy  fairy  feet. 
But  the  days  of  childhood  they  were  fleet. 

And  the  blooming  sweet-briar  breathed  weather, 
When  we  were  boy  and  girl  together. 


When  we  were  lad  and  lass  together. 

And  sought  the  kiss  of  night 

Before  we  felt  aright, 
Sitting  and  singing  soft  and  sweet. 

The  dearest  thought  of  heart 

With  thee  'twas  joy  to  part. 
And  the  greater  half  was  thine,  as  meet. 
Still  my  eyelids  dewy,  my  veins  they  beat 

At  the  starry  summer-evening  weather, 
When  we  were  lad  and  lass  together. 


And  we  are  man  and  wife  together. 
Although  thy  breast,  once  bold 
With  song,  be  closed  and  cold 
Beneath  flowers'  roots  and  birds'  light  feet. 
Yet  sit  I  by  thy  tomb, 
And  dissipate  the  gloom 
With  songs  of  loving  faith  and  sorrow  sweet. 
And  fate  and  darkling  grave  kind  dreams  do  cheat. 

That,  while   fair  life,   young    hope,   despair  and 

death  are. 
We're  boy  and  girl,  and  lass  and  lad,  and  man  and 
wife  together. 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes 
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SONG  FROM  "TORRISMOND" 

HOW  many  times  do  I  love  thee,  dear  ? 
Tell  me  how  many  thoughts  there  be 
In  the  atmosphere 
Of  a  new-fair  n  year, 
Whose  white  and  sable  hours  appear 

The  latest  flake  of  Eternity  : — 
So  many  times  do  I  love  thee,  dear ! 

How  many  times  do  I  love  again  ? 
Tell  me  how  many  beads  there  are 
In  a  silver  chain 
Of  evening  rain. 
Unravelled  from  the  tumbling  main, 

And  threading  the  eye  of  a  yellow  star  : — 
So  many  times  do  I  love  again  ! 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes 

SONGi 

IF  thou  wilt  ease  thine  heart 
Of  love  and  all  its  smart. 
Then  sleep,  dear,  sleep  ; 
And  not  a  sorrow 
Hang  any  tear  on  your  eyelashes ! 

Lie  still  and  deep, 
Sad  soul,  until  the  sea -wave  washes 
The  rim  o'  the  sun  to-morrow. 
In  eastern  sky. 

But  wilt  thou  cure  thine  heart 
Of  love  and  all  its  smart. 

Then  die,  dear,  die  ; 

^  From  Death's  Jest-Book. 
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'Tis  deeper,  sweeter. 

Than  on  a  rose  bank  to  lie  dreaming 

With  folded  eye; 
And  then  alone,  amid  the  beaming 
Of  love's  stars,  thou'lt  meet  her 

In  eastern  sky. 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes 


TO  ONE  IN  PARADISE 

I^'HOU  wast  that  all  to  me,  love, 
For  which  my  soul  did  pine — 
A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 
A  fountain  and  a  shrine 
All  wreathed  with  fairy  fruits  and  flowers 
And  all  the  flowers  were  mine. 

Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  last ! 
Ah,  starry  hope  that  didst  arise 
But  to  be  overcast ! 
A  voice  from  out  the  Future  cries, 
"On  !  on  !  " — but  o'er  the  Past 
(Dim  gulf!)  my  spirit  hovering  lies 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast. 

For  alas  !   alas !   with  me 

The  light  of  Life  is  o'er. 

"  No  more — no  more — no  more — " 

(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 

To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 

Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree, 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar  ! 
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And  all  my  days  are  trances 
And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances 
And  where  thy  footstep  gleams — 
In  what  ethereal  dances 
By  what  eternal  streams. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 

TO  HELEN 

HELEN,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 
Like  those  Niccan  barks  of  yore 
That  gently,  o'er  a  perfumed  sea. 
The  weary,  way-worn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam. 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face. 

Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home, 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Lo,  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche 
How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand. 
The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand — 

Ah,  Psyche,  from  the  regions  which 
Are  holy  land ! 

Edgar  Allan  Po£ 

ANNABEL  LEE 

IT  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago. 
In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee  ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 
Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 
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I  was  a  child,  and  she  was  a  child 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea  : 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love — 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee — 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 
So  that  her  high-born  kinsman  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulchre 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven. 

Went  envying  her  and  me — 
Yes  ! — that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night, 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  love 
Of  those  who  were  older  than  we — 
Of  many  far  wiser  than  we — 

And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea 

Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  : 


For  the  moon  never  beams,  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 
And  the  stars  never  rise,  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 

13 
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And  so  all  the  night-tide  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling — my  darling  ! — my  life  and  my  bride, 
In  the  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea, 
In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 


AIRLY  BEACON  1 

AIRLY  BEACON,  Airly  Beacon  ; 
O  the  pleasant  sight  to  see 
Shires  and  towns  from  Airly  Beacon, 
While  my  love  climbed  up  to  me  ! 

Airly  Beacon,  Airly  Beacon  ; 

O  the  happy  hours  we  lay 
Deep  in  fern  on  Airly  Beacon, 

Courting  through  the  summer's  day  ! 

Airly  Beacon,  Airly  Beacon  ; 

O  the  weary  haunt  for  me. 
All  alone  on  Airly  Beacon 

With  his  baby  on  my  knee ! 

Charles  Kingsley 


SING  HEIGH-HO  !i 

THERE  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree  ; 
Sing  heigh-ho  ! 
There  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree, 
And  courts  his  love  as  I  do  thee  ; 
Sing  heigh-ho,  and  heigh-ho  ! 
Young  maids  must  marry. 

^  Printed  here  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Macmillan. 
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There  grows  a  flower  on  every  bough  ; 

Sing  heigh-ho ! 
There  grows  a  flower  on  every  bough. 
Its  petals  kiss — I'll  show  you  how  : 
Sing  heigh-ho,  and  heigh-ho  ! 
Young  maids  must  marry. 

From  sea  to  stream  the  salmon  roam  ; 

Sing  heigh-ho ! 
From  sea  to  stream  the  salmon  roam  ; 
Each  finds  a  mate  and  leads  her  home  ; 
Sing  heigh-ho,  and  heigh-ho  ! 
Young  maids  must  marry. 

The  sun's  a  bridegroom,  earth  a  bride  ; 

Sing  heigh-ho  ! 
They  court  from  morn  till  eventide  : 
The  earth  shall  pass,  but  love  abide. 
Sing  heigh-ho,  and  heigh-ho  ! 
Young  maids  must  marry. 

Charles  Kingsley 


SONNETS  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE  1 

GO  from  me.     Yet  I  feel  that  I  shall  stand 
Henceforward  in  thy  shadow.      Nevermore 
Alone  upon  the  threshold  of  my  door 
Of  individual  life,  I  shall  command 
The  uses  of  my  soul,  nor  lift  my  hand 
Serenely  in  the  sunshine  as  before. 
Without  the  sense  of  that  which  I  forbore,  .   .  . 
Thy  touch  upon  the  palm.     The  widest  land 

^  These  are  Nos.  6,  7,  14,  28,  and  42. 
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Doom  takes  to  part  us,  leaves  thy  heart  in  mine 
With  pulses  that  beat  double.      What  I  do 
And  what  I  dream  include  thee,  as  the  wine 
Must  taste  of  its  own  grapes.      And  when  I  sue 
God  for  myself,  He  hears  that  name  of  thine, 
And  sees  within  ray  eyes,  the  tears  of  two. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 


'  I  "HE  face  of  all  the  world  is  changed,  I  think, 
-*-        Since  first  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  thy  soul 
Move  still,  oh,  still,  beside  me  ;  as  they  stole 
Betwixt  me  and  the  dreadful  outer  brink 
Of  obvious  death,  where  I  who  thought  to  sink 
Was  caught  up  into  love,  and  taught  the  whole 
Of  life  in  a  new  rhythm.     The  cup  of  dole 
God  gave  for  baptism,  I  am  fain  to  drink, 
And  praise  its  sweetness.  Sweet,  with  thee  anear. 
The  names  of  country,  heaven,  are  changed  away 
For  where  thou  art  or  shalt  be,  there  or  here  ; 
And  this  .   .   .   this  lute  and  song  .  .  .   loved  yesterday, 
(The  singing  angels  know)  are  only  dear. 
Because  thy  name  moves  right  in  what  they  say. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 


IF  thou  must  love  me,  let  it  be  for  nought 
Except  for  love's  sake  only.     Do  not  say, 
"  I  love  her  for  her  smile  .   .  .  her  look  .   .  .  her  way 
Of  speaking  gently,  .  .   .  for  a  trick  of  thought 
That  falls  in  well  with  mine,  and  certes  brought 
A  sense  of  pleasant  ease  on  such  a  day  " —  i)| 

For  these  things  in  themselves.  Beloved,  may 
Be  changed,  or  change  for  thee, — and  love  so  wrought. 
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May  be  unwrought  so.     Neither  love  me  for 
Thine  own  dear  pity's  wiping  my  cheeks  dry, — 
Since  one  might  well  forget  to  weep  who  bore 
Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  love  thereby  ! 
But  love  me  for  love's  sake,  that  evermore 
Thou  may'st  love  on,  through  love's  eternity. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 


MY  letters  !  all  dead  paper,  .   .  .  mute  and  white  ! — 
And  yet  they  seem  alive  and  quivering 
Against  my  tremulous  hands,  wl^ich  loose  the  string 
And  let  them  drop  down  on  my  knee  to-night. 
This  said,  ...   he  wished  to  have  me  in  his  sight 
Once,  as  a  friend  :  this  fixed  a  day  in  spring 
To  come  and  touch  my  hand  ...  a  simple  thing, 
Yet  I  wept  for  it ! — this,   .   .   .  the  paper's  light  .   .   . 
Said,  Dear,  I  love  thee  :  and  I  sank  and  quailed 
As  if  God's  future  thundered  on  my  past : 
This  said,  /  am  thine — and  so  its  ink  has  paled 
With  lying  at  my  heart  that  beat  too  fast : 

And  this  .   .   .  O  Love,  thy  words  have  ill  availed, 
If,  what  this  said,  I  dared  repeat  at  last ! 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 


T_r  OW  do  I  love  thee .''      Let  me  count  the  ways. 
J-  J-      I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 
My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 
For  the  ends  of  Being  and  ideal  Grace. 
I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 
Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candlelight. 
I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right  ; 
I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise  ; 
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I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints, — I  love  thee  with  the  breath, 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life  ! — and,  if  God  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 


INCLUSIONS 

OH,  wilt  thou  have  my  hand.  Dear,  to  lie  along  in 
thine  ; 
As  a  little  stone  in  a  running  stream,  it  seems  to  lie  and 

pine  ! 
Now  drop  the  poor  pale  hand,  Dear,  .   .   .   unfit  to  plight 
with  thine. 


Oh,  wilt  thou  have  my  cheek.  Dear,  drawn  closer  to  thine 

own  .'' 
My  cheek  is  white,  my  cheek  is  worn,  by  many  a  tear  run 

down. 
Now  leave  a  little  space,  Dear,  .   .   .   lest  it  should  wet 

thine  own. 


Oh,  must  thou  have  my  soul,  Dear,  commingled  with  thy 

soul  ? — 
Red  grows  the  cheek,  and  warm  the  hand,  .  .   .   the  part 

is  in  the  whole !  .   .   . 
Nor  hands  nor  cheeks  keep  separate,  when  soul  is  joined  to 

soul. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
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INSUFFICIENCY 

THERE  Is  no  one  beside  thee,  and  no  one  above  thee ; 
Thou  standest  alone,  as  the  nightingale  sings ! 
And  my  words  that  would  praise  thee,are  impotent  things, 
For  none  can  express  thee,  though  all  should  approve  thee. 
I  love  thee  so.  Dear,  that  I  only  can  love  thee. 

Say,   what   can    I    do  for  thee .''...  weary  thee   .  ,   . 

grieve  thee .'' 
Lean  on  thy  shoulder  .  .  .   new  burdens  to  add  ?  .   .   . 
Weep  my  tears  over  thee  .   .   .  making  thee  sad  ? 
Oh,  hold  me  not — love  me  not !  let  me  retrieve  thee. 
I  love  thee  so.  Dear,  that  I  only  can  leave  thee. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

A  MAN'S  REQUIREMENTS 

LOVE  me,  sweet,  with  all  thou  art, 
Feeling,  thinking,  seeing, — 
Love  me  in  the  lightest  part, 
Love  me  in  full  being. 

Love  me  with  thy  open  youth 

In  its  frank  surrender  ; 
With  the  vowing  of  thy  mouth. 

With  its  silence  tender. 

Love  me  with  thine  azure  eyes. 

Made  for  earnest  granting  ! 
Taking  colour  from  the  skies. 

Can  Heaven's  truth  be  wanting  .'' 

Love  me  with  their  lids,  that  fall 

Snow-like  at  first  meeting. 
Love  me  with  thine  heart,  that  all 

The  neighbours  then  see  beating. 
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Love  me  with  thine  hand  stretched  out 

Freely — open-minded. 
Love  me  with  thine  loitering  foot, — 

Hearing  one  behind  it. 

Love  me  with  thy  voice,  that  turns 

Sudden  faint  above  me  ; 
Love  me  with  thy  blush  that  burns 

When  I  murmur  '■^  Love  me  !  " 

Love  me  with  thy  thinking  soul — 

Break  it  to  love-sighing  ; 
Love  me  with  thy  thoughts  that  roll 

On  through  living — dying. 

Love  me  in  thy  gorgeous  airs, 

When  the  world  has  crowned  thee  ! 

Love  me,  kneeling  at  thy  prayers. 
With  the  angels  round  thee. 

Love  me  pure,  as  musers  do, 

Up  the  woodlands  shady. 
Love  me  gaily,  fast,  and  true, 

As  a  winsome  lady. 

Through  all  hopes  that  keep  us  brave, 

Farther  off  or  nigher. 
Love  me  for  the  house  and  grave, — 

And  for  something  higher. 

Thus,  if  thou  wilt  prove  me,  dear. 

Woman's  love  no  fable, 
I  will  love  thee — half-a-year — 

As  a  man  is  able. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
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PORPHYRIA'S  LOVER 

THE  rain  set  early  in  to-night, 
The  sullen  wind  was  soon  awake, 
It  tore  the  elm-tops  down  for  spite. 
And  did  its  worst  to  vex  the  lake, 
I  listened  with  heart  fit  to  break, 
When  glided  in  Porphyria  ;  straight 
She  shut  the  cold  out  and  the  storm. 
And  kneeled  and  made  the  cheerless  grate 
Blaze  up,  and  all  the  cottage  warm  ; 
Which  done,  she  rose,  and  from  her  form 
Withdrew  the  dripping  cloak  and  shawl. 
And  laid  her  soiled  gloves  by,  untied 
Her  hat  and  let  the  damp  hair  fall. 
And,  last,  she  sat  down  by  my  side 
And  called  me.      When  no  voice  replied. 
She  put  my  arm  about  her  waist. 
And  made  her  smooth  white  shoulder  bare, 
And  all  her  yellow  hair  displaced. 
And,  stooping,  made  my  cheek  lie  there, 
And  spread,  o'er  all,  her  yellow  hair. 
Murmuring  how  she  loved  me — she 
Too  weak,  for  all  her  heart's  endeavour. 
To  set  its  struggling  passion  free 
From  pride,  and  vainer  ties  dissever, 
And  give  herself  to  me  for  ever. 
But  passion  sometimes  would  prevail. 
Nor  could  to-night's  gay  feast  restrain 
A  sudden  thought  of  one  so  pale 
For  love  of  her,  and  all  in  vain  ; 
So,  she  was  come  through  wind  and  rain. 
Be  sure  I  looked  up  at  her  eyes 
Proud  very  proud  ;  at  last  I  knew 
Porphyria  worshipped  me  ;  surprise 
Made  my  heart  swell,  and  still  it  grew 
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While  I  debated  what  to  do. 
That  moment  she  was  mine,  mine,  fair, 
Perfectly  pure  and  good  :  I  found 
A  thing  to  do,  and  all  her  hair 
In  one  long  yellow  string  I  wound 
Three  times  her  little  throat  around. 
And  strangled  her.      No  pain  felt  she  ; 
I  am  quite  sure  she  felt  no  pain. 
As  a  shut  bud  that  holds  a  bee, 
I  warily  oped  her  lids ;  again 
Laughed  the  blue  eyes  without  a  stain. 
And  I  untightened  next  the  tress 
About  her  neck  ;  her  cheek  once  more 
Blushed  bright  beneath  my  burning  kiss  : 
I  propped  her  head  up  as  before. 
Only,  this  time  my  shoulder  bore 
Her  head,  which  droops  upon  it  still  : 
The  smiling  rosy  little  head. 
So  glad  it  has  its  utmost  will. 
That  all  it  scorned  at  once  is  fled. 
And  I,  its  love,  am  gained  instead  ! 
Porphyria's  love  :  she  guessed  not  how. 
Her  darling  one  wish  would  be  heard. 
And  thus  we  sit  together  now. 
And  all  night  long  we  have  not  stirred, 
And  yet  God  has  not  said  a  word  ! 

Robert  Browning 


THE  LOST  MISTRESS 

ALL'S  over,  then  :  does  truth  sound  bitter 
As  one  at  first  believes  ? 
Hark,  'tis  the  sparrows'  good-night  twitter 
About  your  cottage  eaves  ! 
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And  the  leaf-buds  on  the  vine  are  woolly, 

I  noticed  that,  to-day  ; 
One  day  more  bursts  them  open  fully 

— You  know  the  red  turns  grey. 


To-morrow  we  meet  the  same  then,  dearest  ? 

May  I  take  your  hand  in  mine  ? 
Mere  friends  are  we, — well,  friends  the  merest 

Keep  much  that  I  resign  : 

For  each  glance  of  the  eye  so  bright  and  black. 
Though  I  keep  with  heart's  endeavour, — 

Your  voice,  when  you  wish  the  snowdrops  back. 
Though  it  stay  in  my  soul  for  ever  ! — 

Yet  I  will  but  say  what  mere  friends  say, 

Or  only  a  thought  stronger  ; 
I  will  hold  your  hand  but  as  long  as  all  may. 

Or  so  very  little  longer  ! 

Robert  Browning 


A  WOMAN'S  LAST  WORD 

LET'S  contend  no  more,  Love, 
Strive  nor  weep — 
All  be  as  before.  Love, 
— Only  sleep  ! 

What  so  wild  as  words  are  ? 

— I  and  thou 
In  debate,  as  birds  are. 

Hawk  on  bough  ! 
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See  the  creature  stalking 
While  we  speak — 

Hush  and  hide  the  talking, 
Cheek  on  cheek  ! 

What  so  false  as  truth  is, 

False  to  thee  ? 
Where  the  serpent's  tooth  is 

Shun  the  tree — 

Where  the  apple  reddens 

Never  pry — 
Lest  we  lose  our  Edens, 

Eve  and  L 

Be  a  god  and  hold  me 

With  a  charm — 
Be  a  man  and  fold  me 

With  thine  arm ! 

Teach  me,  only  teach.  Love  ! 

As  I  ought 
I  will  speak  thy  speech,  Love, 

Think  thy  thought — 


Meet  if  thou  require  it. 
Both  demands. 

Laying  flesh  and  spirit 
In  thy  hands. 

That  shall  be  to-morrow 
Not  to-night : 

I  must  bury  sorrow 
Out  of  sight : 
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— Must  a  little  weep,  Love, 

(Foolish  me  !) 
And  so  fall  asleep,  Love, 

Loved  by  thee. 

Robert  Browning 


MEETING  AT  NIGHT 

THE  grey  sea  and  the  long  black  land  ; 
And  the  yellow  half-moon  large  and  low  ; 
And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep. 
As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow. 
And  quench  its  speed  in  the  slushy  sand. 

Then  a  mile  of  warm  sea-scented  beach  ; 
Three  fields  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears  ; 

A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 

And  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match. 
And  a  voice  less  loud,  thro'  its  joys  and  fears. 
Than  the  two  hearts  beating  each  to  each ! 

Robert  Browning 


SONG  FROM  "PIPPA  PASSES" 

YOU'LL  love  me  yet ! — and  I  can  tarry 
Your  love's  protracted  growing  : 
June  reared  that  bunch  of  flowers  you  carry. 
From  seeds  of  April's  sowing. 

I  plant  a  heartful  now — some  seed 

At  least  is  sure  to  strike 
And  yield — what  you'll  not  pluck  indeed, 

Not  love,  but,  may  be,  like  ! 
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You'll  look  at  least  on  love's  remains, 

A  grave's  one  violet : 
Your  look  ? — that  pays  a  thousand  pains. 

What's  death  ?     You'll  love  me  yet ! 

Robert  Browning 


LIFE  IN  A  LOVE 


ESCAPE  me  ? 
Never — 
Beloved ! 
While  I  am  I,  and  you  are  you, 

So  long  as  the  world  contains  us  both. 
Me  the  loving  and  you  the  loth. 
While  the  one  eludes,  must  the  other  pursue. 
My  life  is  a  fault  at  last,  I  fear — 

It  seems  too  much  like  a  fate,  indeed  ! 
Though  I  do  my  best  I  shall  scarce  succeed — 
But  what  if  I  fail  of  my  purpose  here  ? 
It  is  but  to  keep  the  nerves  at  strain. 

To  dry  one'e  eyes  and  laugh  at  a  fall. 
And,  baffled,  get  up  and  begin  again, — 

So  the  chace  takes  up  one's  life,  that's  all. 
While,  look  but  once  from  your  farthest  bound 

At  me  so  deep  in  the  dust  and  dark, 
No  sooner  the  old  hope  drops  to  ground 

Than  a  new  one,  straight  to  the  self-same  mark, 
I  shape  me — 
Ever 
Removed ! 

Robert  Browning 
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IN  A  GONDOLA 

He  sings 

I   SEND  my  heart  up  to  thee,  all  my  heart 
In  this  my  singing  ! 
For  the  stars  help  me,  and  the  sea  bears  part  ; 

The  very  night  is  clinging 
Closer  to  Venice  streets  to  leave  one  space 

Above  me,  whence  thy  face 
May  light  my  joyous  heart  to  thee  its  dwelling-place. 

She  speaks 

Say  after  me,  and  try  to  say 

My  very  words,  as  if  each  word 

Came  from  you  of  your  own  accord. 

In  your  own  voice,  in  your  own  way  : 

"This  woman's  heart,  and  soul,  and  brain 

Are  mine  as  much  as  this  gold  chain 

She  bids  me  wear  ;  which  "  (say  again) 

"  I  choose  to  make  by  cherishing 

A  precious  thing,  or  choose  to  fling 

Over  the  boat-side,  ring  by  ring  ". 

And  yet  once  more  say  .   .   ,  no  word  more  ! 

Since  words  are  only  words.      Give  o'er! 

Unless  you  call  me,  all  the  same. 

Familiarly  by  my  pet-name 

Which,  if  the  Three  should  hear  you  call, 

And  me  reply  to,  would  proclaim 

At  once  our  secret  to  them  all : 

Ask  of  me,  too,  command  me,  blame — • 

Do  break  down  the  partition -wall 

'Twixt  us,  the  daylight  world  beholds 

Curtained  in  dusk  and  splendid  folds. 

What's  left  but — all  of  me  to  take  ? 

I  am  the  Three's  ;  prevent  them,  slake 
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Your  thirst !     'Tis  said,  the  Arab  sage 
In  practising  with  gems  can  loose 
Their  subtle  spirit  in  his  cruce 
And  leave  but  ashes  :  so,  sweet  mage, 
Leave  them  my  ashes  when  thy  use 
Sucks  out  my  soul,  thy  heritage  ! 

He  sings 


Past  we  glide,  and  past,  and  past  ! 

What's  that  poor  Agnese  doing 
Where  they  make  the  shutters  fast  ? 

Grey  Zanobi's  just  a-wooing 
To  his  couch  the  purchased  bride  : 

Fast  we  glide  ! 


Past  we  glide,  and  past,  and  past ! 

Why's  the  Pucci  Palace  flaring 
Like  a  beacon  to  the  blast  ? 

Guests  by  hundreds — not  one  caring 
If  the  dear  host's  neck  were  wried  : 

Past  we  glide  ! 

She  sings 

I 

The  Moth's  kiss,  first ! 

Kiss  me  as  if  you  made  believe 

You  were  not  sure,  this  eve, 

How  my  face,  your  flower,  had  pursed 

Its  petals  up  ;  so,  here  and  there 

You  brush  it,  till  I  grow  aware 

Who  wrants  me,  and  wide  open  burst. 
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The  Bee's  kiss,  now  ! 
Kiss  me  as  if  you  entered  gay 
My  heart  at  some  noonday, 
A  bud  that  dares  not  disallow 
The  claim,  so  all  is  rendered  up. 
And  passively  its  shattered  cup 
Over  your  head  to  sleep  I  bow. 

He  sings 
I 

What  are  we  two  ? 

I  am  a  Jew, 

And  carry  thee,  farther  than  friends  can  pursue, 

To  a  feast  of  our  tribe. 

Where  they  need  thee  to  bribe 

The  devil  that  blasts  them  unless  he  imbibe 

Thy  .   .   .   Shatter  the  vision  for  ever  !      And  now. 

As  of  old,  I  am  I,  Thou  art  Thou  ! 


Say  again,  what  we  are  ? 

The  sprite  of  a  star, 

1  lure  thee  above  where  the  Destinies  bar 

My  plumes  their  full  play 

Till  a  ruddier  ray 

Than  my  pale  one  announce  there  is  withering  away 

Some  .   .   .   Shatter  the  vision  for  ever  !     And  now. 

As  of  old,  I  am  I,  Thou  art  Thou  ! 

He  muses 

Oh,  which  were  best,  to  roam  or  rest  ? 
The  land's  lap  or  the  water's  breast  ? 
To  sleep  on  yellow  millet-sheaves, 

14 
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Or  swim  in  lucid  shallows,  just  ^ 

Eluding  water-lily  leaves, 

An  inch  from  Death's  black  fingers,  thrust 

To  lock  you,  whom  release  he  must  ;       ^-  "''  '''^'^^ 

Which  life  were  best  on  Summer  eves  ?  '^  '^f'^"  '<^ 

He  speaks,  musing 

Lie  back  ;  could  thought  of  mine  improve  you  i 

From  this  shoulder  let  there  spring 

A  wing  ;  from  this,  another  wing  ; 

Wings,  not  legs  and  feet,  shall  move  you  ! 

Snow-white  must  they  spring,  to  blend 

With  your  flesh,  but  I  intend 

They  shall  deepen  to  the  end, 

Broader,  into  burning  gold,       '"I"'''*  'S^'^'  V^'^  ^"^^ 

Till  both  wings  crescent-wise  eiifbld"  *"  ***^'  *  *^  * 

Your  perfect  self,  from  'neath  your  feet  'P"^  i>it>dW 

To  o'er  your  head,  where,  lo,  they  meet  ■  '  ■  ■     " 

As  if  a  million  sword-blades  hurled 

Defiance  from  you  to  the  world  ! 

Rescue  me  thou,  the  only  real  ! 

And  scare  away  this  mad  Ideal  ^ _,: 

That  came,  nor  motions  to  depart  |-  ..  )o  ajjiqc  ailT 

Thanks  !     Now,  sUy  evefi^^ApU  9f^R  ^-jdi  ami  1 

7i;[q  tiut  li-j/lJ  ismulq  X^ 

^till  he  muses  u'lLi-a  f,  II iT 

'(fiws  gniwrfiis"         j'  ■■■"■■  \  ■[•'■  ^''•'"''T 

,7  .  .:  b;.'  amoci 

What  if  the  Three  should  catch  at  I«t  ;  ^;  io  lo  eA 

Thy  serenader  ?     While  there's  cast 

Paul's  cloak  about  my  head,  and  fast 

Gian  pinions  me.  Himself  has  past  , .-. 

His  stylet  thro'  my  back  ;  I  reel  ; 

And  ...  is  it  Thou  I  feel  ? 
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They  trail  me,  these  three  godless  knaves,  "^  rJ''i''l 
Past  every  church  that  sains  and  saves,  ''  '"^  ,  . 
Nor  stop  till,  where  the  cold  sea  rxvei'^i  ^[^^^•''  '\^ 
By  Lido's  wet  accursed  graves,  ii.JiO[  yqii-'t.i^ 

They  scoop  mine,  roll  me  to  its  brink,'-'  ^  sj:aq  ol 

And  .   .   .  on  Thy  breast  I  sink  I        "^  ^^''"^  ^^^ 
<i  .;  .'  -.'fljtaid  Lliiu:^  o'jik'je  I 

0/7^  repltesy  mustng  ,p. 

Dip  your  arm  o'er  the  boat-side,  elbow-deep,       1A 
As  I  do:  thus :  were  Death  so  unlike  Sleep,       :  i 
Caught  this  way  ?     Death's  to  fear  from  flame,  oi'  steel. 
Or  poison  doubtless  ;  but  from  water — feel ! 

Go  find  the  bottom  !     Would  you  stay  me  ?     There  ! 
Now  pluck  a  great  blade  of  that  ribbon-graasj>i  ./i 
To  plait  in  where  the  foolish  jewel  was,         .'  n  j(J 
I  flung  away  :  since  you  have  praised  my  hair,     /3 

'Tis  proper  to  be  qhoice  in  what. I  wear..    <A 

'  inKgn  woui'ol'ioidJ  iV:iAi  bdiicm  h&H 
He  speaks 

Row  home  ?  must  we  row  home  ?  ,  ^Tpo,^j^^^jj'j' 

Know  I  where  its  front's  demurely, .,  ,jj  jj^,  ,Jj;y/ 

Over  the  Giudecca  piled  ;  ,iJ 

Window  just  with  window  mating,  ,^^ 

Door  on  door  exactly  waiting,  ^,  ,^^-  ij^,,^^,,^'. 
All's  the  set  face  of  a  child  :  ,  ^^j       ,j  ,,^1'iV 

But  behind  It,  where  s  a  trac^^^  i^^,,  ^^,  ^y,,^.,  ^^^^y 
Of  the  staidness  and  reserve,  ,  ,  ^  ^^^^  ,^,  ,,,•,  ^^^^^ 
And  formal  lines  without  a  curve,,^  j^^j  ^^,,  j^^^- 
In  the  same  child  s  playing-face  ?  ;^„._,^  ^^,  jj^  ^^-^^ff 
No  two  windows  look  one  way  ^^^  .^^^  j^j^. 

O  er  the  small  sea-water  thread  ,,,^„,„,,  ,^rfj^,a 
Below  them.     Ah,  the  autumn  d^j^^^^  y^^  „i  ,„3Y^ 
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I,  passing,  saw  you  overhead  ! 

First,  out  a  cloud  of  curtain  blew. 

Then,  a  sweet  cry,  and  last,  came  you — 

To  catch  your  loory  that  must  needs 

Escape  just  then,  of  all  times  then. 

To  peck  a  tall  plant's  fieecy  seeds, 

And  make  me  happiest  of  men. 

I  scarce  could  breathe  to  see  you  reach 

So  far  back  o'er  the  balcony, 

(To  catch  him  ere  he  climbed  too  high 

Above  you  in  the  Smyrna  peach) 

That  quick  the  round  smooth  cord  of  gold, 

This  coiled  hair  on  your  head,  unrolled, 

Fell  down  you  like  a  gorgeous  snake 

The  Roman  girls  were  wont,  of  old. 

When  Rome  there  was,  for  coolness'  sake 

To  let  lie  curling  o'er  their  bosoms. 

Dear  loory,  may  his  beak  retain 

Ever  its  delicate  rose  stain 

As  if  the  wounded  lotus-blossoms 

Had  marked  their  thief  to  know  again  ! 

Stay  longer  yet,  for  others'  sake 
Than  mine  !  what  should  your  chamber  do  ? 
— With  all  its  rarities  that  ache 
In  silence  while  day  lasts,  but  wake 
At  night-time  and  their  life  renew, 
Suspended  just  to  pleasure  you 
— That  brought  against  their  will  together 
These  objects,  and,  while  day  lasts,  weave 
Around  them  such  a  magic  tether 
That  they  look  dumb  :  your  harp,  believe. 
With  all  the  sensitive  tight  strings 
That  dare  not  speak,  now  to  itself 
Breathes  slumbrously  as  if  some  elf 
Went  in  and  out  the  chords,  his  wings 
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Make  murmur  wheresoe'er  they  graze, 

As  an  angel  may,  between  the  maze 

Of  midnight  palace-pillars,  on 

And  on,  to  sow  God's  plagues  have  gone 

Through  guilty  glorious  Babylon. 

And  while  such  murmurs  flow,  the  nymph 

Bends  o'er  the  harp-top  from  her  shell, 

As  the  dry  limpet  for  the  lymph 

Come  with  a  tune  he  knows  so  well. 

And  how  your  statues'  hearts  must  swell  ! 

And  how  your  pictures  must  descend 

To  see  each  other,  friend  with  friend  ! 

Oh,  could  you  take  them  by  surprise. 

You'd  find  Schidone's  eager  Duke 

Doing  the  quaintest  courtesies 

To  that  prim  Saint  by  Haste-thee-Luke : 

And,  deeper  into  her  rock  den. 

Bold  Castelfranco's  Magdalen 

You'd  find  retreated  from  the  ken 

Of  that  robed  counsel-keeping  Ser — 

As  if  the  Tizian  thinks  of  her. 

And  is  not,  rather,  gravely  bent 

On  seeing  for  himself  what  toys 

Are  these,  his  progeny  invent. 

What  litter  now  the  board  employs 

Whereon  he  signed  a  document 

That  got  him  murdered  !      Each  enjoys 

Its  night  so  well,  you  cannot  break 

The  sport  up,  so,  indeed  must  make 

More  stay  with  me,  for  others'  sake. 

She  speaks 

I 

To-morrow,  if  a  harp-string,  say, 
1$  used  to  tie  the  jasmine  back 
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That  overfloods  my  room  with  sweets,  »Ji,M 

Contrive  your  Zorzi  somehow  meets 

My  Zanze  :  if  the  ribbon's  black,  ■    ■ '"•  '^^ 

The  Three  are  watching  ;  keep  awayr*  "^  '""  ""^ 

ffqaivn  SjAj  ,woft  nurmiirn  rfous  afiriv/  bnA 
"    '        '  ;  qii.f!  '!;!j  Tj'o  iibnafl 

Your  gondola — let  Zorzi  wreatKej  ;,,f;  i  nh  odi  ?.A 
A  mesh  of  water-weeds  about  ,,!  jam  t,  jIjIw  owo'J 
Its  prow,  as  if  he  unaware  .-utr.u  -nov  v;oH  bnA 
Had  struck  some  quay  or  bridge-foot  stair  .|,of{  {j,,/^ 
That  I  may  throw  a  paper  out  ;.,  y,^  (,t 

As  you  and  he  go  underneath.  i 

There's  Zanze's  vigilant  taper  ;  safe  are  we ! 
Only  one  minute  more  to-night  with  me  ? 
Resume  your  past  self  of  a  month  ago  ! 
Be  you  the  bashful  gallant,  I  will  be 
The  lady  with  the  colder  breast  than  snow :  ,  ,   ,,;i 
Now  bow  you,  as  becomes,  nor  touch  my  hand,, ,Y 
More  than  I  touch  yours  when  I  step  to  land. 
And  say,  All  thanks,  Siora  ! — 

tleart  to  heart, 
And  lips  to  lips  !  Yet  once  more,  ere  we  part. 
Clasp  me,  and  make  me  thine,  as  mine  thou  art ! 

He  is  surprised^  and  stabbed  VV 

It  was  ordained  to  be  so,  Sweet, — and  best 

Comes  now,  beneath  thine  eyes,  and  on  thy  breast. 

Still  kiss  me  !     Care  not  for  the  cowards  !     Care 

Only  to  put  aside  thy  beauteous  hair 

My  blood  will  hurt !     The  Three,  I  do  not  scorn 

To  death,  because  they  never  lived  :   but  I 

Have  lived  indeed,  and  so — (yet  orie  more  kiss) — can  die 

•J*,  qiul  t.  iiRoBERT  Browning 
.ortiniifci  0(1  J  ji  ! 
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SONG  FROM  "A  LIFE  DRAMA" 

MY  heart  is  beating  with  all  things  that"afe,    ',         J 
My  blood  is  wild  unrest  ;  ''"'j  ""^'V'.     *^ 

With  what  a  passion  pants  yon  eager  star,  ,      *     .'^'"  f*^', 

Upon  the  water's  breast ! 
Clasped  in  the  air's  soft  arms  the  world  doth  sleep. 

Asleep  its  moving  seas,  its  humming  lands  ;  ■"  "'  '  ^''' 
With  what  ah  hungry  lip  the  ocean  deep        ,  '^^^"'?  "  , 
Lappeth  for  ever  the  white-breasted  sandfef  ^|^'  ''' J 

What  love  is  in  the  moon's  eternal  eyes,         '   "^'^^^ '!  i*^^ 

Leaning  unto  the  earth  from  out  the  midnight  skies  !',"'.„ 

"  TinTiM 

,y  'ji\i  nsrf'I 
Thy  large  dark  eyes  are  wide  upon  my  brow,. .,  j  icibasaJ 

Filled  with  as  tender  light  ,i,„/,  i^olmol^niyi 

As  yon  low  moon  doth  fill  the  heavens  now. 

This  mellow  autumn  night ! 
On  the  late  flowers  I  linger  at  thy  feet. 

I  tremble  when  I  touch  thy  garment's  rim, 
I  clasp  thy  waist,  I  feel  thy  bosom's  beat—  ,        i     ) 

O  kiss  me  into  faintness  sweet  and  dimf^'^"'*^ 
Thou  leanest  to  me  as  a  swelling  peach,  ^'^ '  "' '  ^"^^ 

Full-juiced  and  mellow,  leaneth  to  the  taker's  reach. 

■jK-ni)  v/nijsm  3rlj  m — -.>ieu(ri  It)  iunoU  ^uosgio^  3xi}  bil/' 
Thy  hair  is  loosened  by  that  kiss  you  gave,       ^mlt^ 
I    It  floods  ipy  shoulders  o'er  ;  ..nhu   sHj    bilA' 

Another  yet  !     Oh,  as  a  weary  wave     .adMn  nni'iloi 

Subsides  upon  the  shore,  ohrfl    ?.fyh-:ti  bo^i-  i 

My  hungry  being  with  its  hopes,  its  fears, 

My  heart  like  moon-charmed  waters,  all  unrest. 
Yet  strong  as  is  despair,  as  weak  as  tears,    " 'J^i*'  ""  *  "'  '' 

Doth  faint  upon  thy  breast !  '   ^*'>"T»'<1  ^'"f 

I  feel  thy  clasping  arms,  my  cheek  is  wet 
With  thy  rich  tears.    One  kiss !    Sweet,  sweet,  another  yet ! 

Alexander  Smith 
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SONNET 

LAST  night  my  cheek  was  wetted  with  warm  tears. 
Each  worth  a  world.     They  fell  from  eyes  divine. 
Last  night  a  loving  lip  was  pressed  to  mine, 
And  at  its  touch  fled  all  the  barren  years ; 
And  softly  couched  upon  a  bosom  white. 
Which  came  and  went  beneath  me  like  a  sea. 
An  emperor  I  lay  in  empire  bright. 
Lord  of  the  beating  heart,  while  tenderly 
Love-words  were  glutting  my  love-greedy  ears. 
Kind  Love,  I  thank  thee  for  that  happy  night  ! 
Richer  this  cheek  with  those  warm  tears  of  thine 
Than  the  vast  midnight  with  its  gleaming  spheres. 
Leander  toiling  through  the  moonlight  brine, 
Kingdomless  Anthony,  were  scarce  my  peers. 

Alexander  Smith 

BARBARA 

ON  the  Sabbath  day. 
Through  the  churchyard  old  and  grey. 

Over  the  crisp  and  yellow  leaves,  I  held  my  rustling  way  ; 

And  amid  the  words  of  mercy,  falling  on  my  soul  like 
balms, 

'Mid  the  gorgeous  storms  of  music — in  the  mellow  organ- 
calms, 

'Mid  the  upward  streaming  prayers,  and  the  rich  and 
solemn  psalms, 

I  stood  careless,  Barbara. 

My  heart  was  otherwhere 

While  the  organ  shook  the  air. 

And  the  priest,  with  outspread  hands,  blessed  the  people 
with  a  prayer  ; 

But,  when  rising  to  go  homeward,  with  a  mild  and  saint- 
like shine 
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Gleamed  a  face  of  airy  beauty  with  its  heavenly  eyes  on 

mine — 
Gleamed  and  vanished  in  a  moment — O  that   face  was 

surely  thine- 
Out  of  heaven,  Barbara  ! 

O  pallid,  pallid  face  ! 

0  earnest  eyes  of  grace  ! 

When  last  I  saw  thee,  dearest,  it  was  in  another  place. 
You  came  running  forth  to  meet  me  with  my  love-gift  on 

your  wrist  : 
The  flutter  of  a  long  white  dress,  then  all  was   lost   in 

mist — 
A  purple  stain  of  agony  was  on  the  mouth  I  kissed. 
That  wild  morning,  Barbara. 

1  searched,  in  my  despair. 
Sunny  noon  and  midnight  air  ; 

I  could  not  drive  away  the  thought  that  you  were  linger- 
ing there. 

0  many  and  many  a  winter  night  I  sat  when  you  were 

gone. 
My  worn  face  buried  in  my  hands,  beside  the  fire  alone — 
Within  the   dripping  churchyard,    the   rain   plashing   on 

your  stone. 
You  were  sleeping,  Barbara. 

'Mong  angels,  do  you  think 
Of  the  precious  golden  link 

1  clasped  around  your  happy  arm  while  sitting  by  yon 

brink  .'' 
Or  when  that  night  of  gliding  dance,  of  laughter  and 

guitars. 
Was  emptied   of   its   music,   and    we   watched,   through 

latticed  bars. 
The  silent  midnight  heaven  creeping  o'er  us  with  its  stars. 
Till  the  day  broke,  Barbara  ? 
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Ih  die  years  I've  changed  ; 

Wild  and  far  my  heart  hath  ranged, 

And  many  sins  and  errors  now  have  been  on  me  avenged'; 

But  to  you  I  have  been  faithful,  whatsoever  good  I  lacked  : 

I  loved  you,  and  above  my  life  still  hangs  that  love  intact-^- 

Your  love  the  trembling  rainbow,  I  the  reckless  cataract — • 

Still  I  love  you,  Barbara.  ,    ,      „  ...  ,   ....,,  o 

.,      ,         .         ■' •  ,V  •'•■'  ■    ■'  "''■  '        •"  ""  ^  J8bI  naiiW 
Yet  love,  I  am  unblest  ;  ,^j^„^,  ^^^  ^^,Y 

With  many  doubts  opprest,  '  .  j^;-,/,  .,jj^^,.^. 

I  wander  like  a  desert  wind,  without  a  place  of  rest.       jp 

Could  I  but  win  you  for  an  hour  from  oiF  that  starry  shore. 

The  hunger  of  inj^^^pu^  iiyere;  stilled,  for  Death  hath  told 

you  more 
Than  the  melancholy  world  doth  know  ;  things  deeper 

than  all  lore  ^-  - 

You  could  teach  me,  Barbara^  <t  ^nauS 

In  vain,  in  vain,  in  vain, 

You  will  never  come  again. 

There  droops  upon  the  dreary  hills  a  mournful  fringe  of 

rain  ; 
The  gloaming  closes  slowly  rcMind,  Idud  winds  are  in  the  tree. 
Round  selfish  shores  for  ever  moans  the  hurt  and  wounded 

sea,  . .   1 

There  is  no  rest  upon  the  earth,  peace  is  with  Death  and 

thee,  ''"'■'  '•■  ,  ■  '   ■..;■■<'!/'' 

Barbara!  •^"''  "-'^'''''A  '^■'       ■'!  ^^'  *<^^ 

no;     J    :,r.i33i?   -fn:  ii.d    ii-'AtE^'i^bik  ^lilH^    ' 

'"'=•  AMATURUS  ^'  "i^*^^'  ""^ 

SOMEWHERE  beneath  the  sun,  " ^^'^ 
These  quivering  heart-strings  prove  it, 
Somewhere  there  must  be  one                        >'''^  "^^  ' 
Made  for  this  soul,  to  move  it  ;               a^^J  f'iT 
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Some  one  that  hides  her  sweetness 

From  neighbours  whom  she  slights. 
Nor  can  attain  completeness, 

Nor  give  her  heart  its  rights  ; 
Some  one  whom  I  could  court 

With  no  great  change  of  mannA*,'  ' 
Still  holding  reason's  fort,  ■'  '"'^ 

Though  waving  fancy's  bannter  ; 
'"*      '  'A  \d.dy,  not  so  queenly 

As  to  disdain  my  hand. 
Yet  born  to  smile  serenely 

Like  those  that  rule  the  land.  ;t       .    T'  1  f  T 

rfnj;-!^°^^f'  ^"^^  "°^  too  proud  ;        ,'.  ^i^]^.KW      H- 

'  With  soft  hair  simply  folded,     ,  ,  .     . 

And  bright  face  crescent-browed,       ,^^.  t      j^' 

And  throat  by  Muses  moulded  ;         •    j.'ma 

^And  eyelids  lightly  falling        ,  ,  t       r--* 

On  little  glistening  seas,  ,,  ^^^^  j  ^^ 

.amiH^^P-""^";'  wl^e"  gfles  are  brawling,  ,,,,,.^,^^^ 

jodJ^    .  ^°"l''  stirred  by  every  breeze ^j       .  ^^^.^^^. 

'        Swift  voice,  like  flight  of  dove        ,    '  \  V         r^ 

rr^,  L  •  1-  fl  .       f      10lJlRV/0l 

1  hrough  minster-arches  floating,  , 

With  sudden  turns,  when  love  ^/. 

(jets  overnear  to  doting  :  t         fa 

Jveen  lips,  that  shape  soft  sayings      ._,  /,,„:,.;! 

Like  crj'stals  of  the  snow, 
>ioeyn/%it}^  pretty  half-betrayings 

Of  things  one  may  not  know  ; 
"  M.Tn  i.'Fair  hand,  whose  touches  thrilly ''^'^>n    D'AO?. 

Like  golden  rod  of  wonder,  . 

Which  Hermes  wields  at  will  :     ,       j^ 

Spirit  and  flesh  to  sunder;   ^,  A,,  j-r 
Light  foot,  to  press  the  stirrup 

In  fearlessness  and  glee, 
Or  dance,  till  finches  chirrup,  ^  , 

And  stars  sink  to  the  sea. 
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Forth,  Love,  and  find  this  maid, 

Wherever  she  be  hidden  : 
Speak,  Love,  be  not  afraid. 

But  plead  as  thou  art  bidden  : 
And  say,  that  he  who  taught  thee 

His  yearning  want  and  pain, 
Too  dearly,  dearly  bought  thee 

To  part  with  thee  in  vain. 


William  Corv 


SONNET 


TI)UT  were  I  loved,  as  I  desire  to  be, 

-L'     What  is  there  in  the  great  sphere  of  the  earth, 

And  range  of  evil  between  death  and  birth. 

That  I  should  fear — if  I  were  loved  by  thee  ? 

All  the  inner,  all  the  outer  world  of  pain 

Clear  Love  would  pierce  and  cleave,  if  thou  wert  mine. 

As  I  have  heard  that,  somewhere  in  the  main, 

Fresh-water  springs  come  up  through  the  bitter  brine. 

'Twere  joy,  not  fear,  claspt  hand-in-hand  with  thee. 

To  wait  for  death — mute — careless  of  all  ills. 

Apart  upon  a  mountain,  though  the  surge 

Of  some  new  deluge  from  a  thousand  hills 

Flung  leagues  of  roaring  foam  into  the  gorge 

Below  us,  as  far  on  as  eye  could  see. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

SONG   FROM    "THE   MILLER'S  DAUGHTER 

IT  is  the  miller's  daughter, 
And  she  is  grown  so  dear,  so  dear, 
That  I  would  be  the  jewel 

That  trembles  in  her  ear  : 
For  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 
I'd  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  white, 
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And  I  would  be  the  girdle 

About  her  dainty  dainty  waist, 
And  her  heart  would  beat  against  me. 

In  sorrow  and  in  rest : 
And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 
I'd  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight. 

And  I  would  be  the  necklace. 

And  all  day  long  to  fall  and  rise 
Upon  her  balmy  bosom, 

With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs. 
And  I  would  lie  so  light,  so  light, 
I  scarce  should  be  unclasp'd  at  night. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

FATIMA  1 

OLOVE,  Love,  Love  !     O  withering  might ! 
O  sun,  that  from  thy  noonday  height 
Shudderest  when  I  strain  my  sight. 
Throbbing  thro'  all  thy  heat  and  light, . 
Lo,  falling  from  my  constant  mind, 
Lo,  parch'd  and  wither' d,  deaf  and  blind, 
I  whirl  like  leaves  in  roaring  wind. 

Last  night  I  wasted  hateful  hours 
Below  the  city's  eastern  towers  : 
I  thirsted  for  the  brooks,  the  showers  : 
I  roU'd  among  the  tender  flowers  : 

^  This  magnificent  poem  origmally  appeared  in  Poems,  by 
Alfred  Tennyson,  1833,  under  the  title 

"  (paiveTal  ixoi  k^vos  tffos  0eo«ric 
""Efiixfy  &vr\p  " — 
a  quotation  from  the  second  fragment  of  Sappho — of  which  this 
poem  is  an  elaboration,  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  of  Catullus's 
famous  imitation  of  Sappho,  Catullus,  li.,  "  Ad  Lesbiam  ".    The 
poem  in  1833  was  without  the  second  stanza. 
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I  crush'd  them  on  my  breast,  my  mouth  ; 
I  look'd  athwart  the  burning  drouth/ 
Of  that  long  desert  to  the  south.      t  ,,/^ 

.'-■■■   "' 
Last  night,  when  some  one  spoke  his  nanfc^/^ 

From  my  swift  blood  that  went  and  came  { '{ 

A  thousand  little  shafts  of  flame 

Were  shiver'd  in  my  narrow  frame.  '^^  1  ij''^^ 

0  Love,  O  fire!  once  he  drew^r  f-f'^^ 
With  one  long  kiss  my  whole  soul  thro- 
My  lips,  as  sunlight  drinketh -dew. 

:  ijlfju7/  1  bnA 
Before  he  mounts  the  hill,  I  know    '       •"  -  • 
He  cometh  quickly  :  from  below 
Sweet  gales,  as  from  deep  gardens,  blow 
Before  him,  striking  on  my  brow. 

In  my  dry  brain  my  spirit  soon, 
J ii!^! 'Down-deepening  from  swoon  to  swoon. 

Faints  like  a  dazzled  morning  moon. 

The  wind  sounds  like  a  silver  wire,  '  ^'nddoin  l 

And  from  beyond  the  noon  a  fire        ''  •'  -^ 

Is  pour'd  upon  the  hills,  and  nigher 

The  skies  stoop  dovm  in  their  desire  ; 
And,  isled  in  sudden  seas  of  light. 
My  heart,  pierced  thro'  with  fierce  deli^hj^ 
Bursts  into  blossom  in  his  sight,  .  , ,  ,,/.],  ] 

,1         1      •  •       -11    rfianoms  fj'lici  I 
My  whole  soul  waitmg  silently, 

,     All  naked  in  a  sultry  sky,  ..  ,  ,«  . 

^       Droops  blmded  with  his  shining  eye  :   ..,•,•  nnsT  baitlA 

I  will  possess  him  or  will  die. 

1  will  grow  round  him  in  his  place, 

Hiih  riaidv/Q         li       jjie  looking  on  his  face,  ;''  "oii'r^oupfi 

.^j^'j-  Die,  dying  clasp  d  in  his  embrace.  ,  ,,f,j.} 

Alfred,  Lord  TENNY.SQN3oq 
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,qviton.      SONG  .blolwoM 

BREAK,  break,  break,  '.  '  nA 

On  thy  cold  grey  stones,  O  Sea  !  '■'^ 

And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter  ■   '^'■'' 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 
O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 
.ujiTI^at  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the ' bay  f''  (  \ 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on  -^^^  ijaj  {^fj/. 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill  ; 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand,  ,|  U^j  Q 

And  the  sound  of  a,,YQice,)Lb#t  i?,.stUl|,d  itdT 

Break,  break,  break,  ^"^'  ^"'^  '-'"■'^  ^""^  ^''^  ^"^ 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea  ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  ^ead,         ' 

Will  never  come  back  to  me.'". '''  '"'    'V^  . 
Alfred,  Loki)  ttUiiV^i' 

SONG  FROM  "THE  PRINCESS '*^'^  ^^ 

:iA 

NOW  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the  white  ;  7/ 
Nor  waves  the  cypress  in  the  palace  walk  ; 
Nor  winks  the  gold  fin  in  the  porphyry  font : 
The  fire- fly  wakens  :  waken  thou  with  me.  (I 

1  ■ 

Now  droops  the  milkwhite  peacock  like  a  ghost, 
And  like  a  ghost  she  glimmers  on  to  me.  ",  ,j-il  ll^J  U 

Now  lies  the  Earth  all  Danae  to  the  stars, 
And  all  thy  heart  lies  open  unto  me. 

,i  il-j]  O 

Now  slides  the  silent  meteor  on,  and  leave*  nd  bnA 
A  shining  furrow,  as  thy  thoughts  in  mcdt  land  bnA 
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Now  folds  the  lily  all  her  sweetness  up, 
And  slips  into  the  bosom  of  the  lake : 
So  fold  thyself,  my  dearest,  thou,  and  slip 
Into  my  bosom  and  be  lost  in  me. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

O  SWALLOW,  SWALLOW 

O  SWALLOW,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  South, 
Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eaves. 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  what  I  tell  to  thee. 

O  tell  her.  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each. 
That  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South, 
And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North, 

O  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  follow,  and  light 
Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill, 
And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 

O  were  I  thou  that  she  might  take  me  in. 
And  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her  heart 
Would  rock  the  snowy  cradle  till  I  died. 

Why  lingereth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  with  love, 

Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 

To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are  green  .'' 

O  tell  her.  Swallow,  that  thy  brood  is  flown  : 
Say  to  her,  I  do  but  wanton  in  the  South, 
But  in  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is  made. 

O  tell  her,  brief  is  life  but  love  is  long. 
And  brief  the  sun  of  summer  in  the  North, 
And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the  South. 
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0  Swallow,  flying  from  the  golden  woods, 

Fly  to  her,  and  pipe  and  woo  her,  and  make  her  mine. 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  that  I  follow  thee. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

ASK  ME  NO  MORE 

ASK  me  no  more :  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea  ; 
The  cloud  may   stoop  from   heaven  and  taice  the 
shape 
With  fold  to  fold  of  mountain  or  of  cape  ; 
But  O  too  fond,  when  have  I  answer'd  thee? 
Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more  :  what  answers  should  I  give  ? 

1  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye  : 
Yet,  O  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee  die  ! 

Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live  ; 
Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more :  thy  fate  and  mine  are  seal'd, 
I  strove  against  the  stream  and  all  in  vain  : 
Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main : 
No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield  ; 
Ask  me  no  more. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

O  LET  THE  SOLID  GROUND 


O 


LET  the  solid  ground 
Not  fail  beneath  my  feet 
Before  my  life  has  found 

What  some  have  found  so  sweet 
Then  let  come  what  come  may. 
What  matter  if  I  go  mad, 
I  shall  have  had  my  day. 

15 
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Let  the  sweet  heavens  endure, 
Not  close  and  darken  above  me 

Before  I  am  quite  quite  sure 
That  there  is  one  to  love  me  ; 

Then  let  come  what  come  may 

To  a  life  that  has  been  so  sad, 

I  shall  have  had  my  day. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

GO  NOT,  HAPPY  DAY 

GO  not,  happy  day. 
From  the  shining  fields, 
Go  not,  happy  day, 

Till  the  maiden  yields. 
Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 
Roses  are  her  cheeks. 

And  a  rose  her  moutL 
When  the  happy  Yes 

Falters  from  her  lips, 
Pass  and  blush  the  news 

Over  glowing  ships  ; 
Over  blowing  seas, 

Over  seas  at  rest. 
Pass  the  happy  news, 

Blush  it  thro'  the  West  ; 
Till  the  red  man  dance 

By  his  red  cedar-tree, 
And  the  red  man's  babe 

Leap,  beyond  the  sea. 
Blush  from  West  to  East, 

Blush  from  East  to  West, 
Till  the  West  is  East, 

Blush  it  thro'  the  West. 
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Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 
Roses  are  her  cheeks. 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 


THE  SONG  OF  LOVE  AND  DEATH 

SWEET  is  true  love  tho'  given  in  vain,  in  vain  ; 
And  sweet  is  death  who  puts  an  end  to  pain : 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  1. 

Love,  art  thou  sweet  ?  then  bitter  death  must  be  : 
Love,  thou  art  bitter  ;  sweet  is  death  to  me. 

0  Love,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

Sweet  love,  that  seems  not  made  to  fade  away. 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  us  loveless  clay, 

1  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

I  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  could  be  ; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me  ; 
Call  and  I  follow,  I  follow !  let  me  die ! 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 


MEETING  1 

AGAIN  I  see  my  bliss  at  hand, 
The  town,  the  lake  are  here  ; 
My  Marguerite  smiles  upon  the  strand, 
Unalter'd  with  the  year. 

^  Printed  here  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Macmillan. 
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I  know  that  graceful  figure  fair, 

That  cheek  of  languid  hue  ; 
I  know  that  soft,  enkerchiePd  hair, 

And  those  sweet  eyes  of  blue. 

Again  I  spring  to  make  my  choice  : 

Again  in  tones  of  ire 
I  hear  a  God's  tremendous  voice : 

"Be  counsell'd,  and  retire". 

Ye  guiding  Powers  who  join  and  part. 
What  would  ye  have  with  me  ? 

Ah,  warn  some  more  ambitious  heart. 
And  let  the  peaceful  be  ! 

Matthew  Arnold 


ABSENCE  1 

IN  this  fair  stranger's  eyes  of  grey 
Thine  eyes,  my  love  !   I  see, 
I  shiver  ;  for  the  passing  day 
Had  borne  me  far  from  thee. 

This  is  the  curse  of  life  !  that  not 

A  nobler,  calmer  train 
Of  wiser  thoughts  and  feelings  blot 

Our  passions  from  our  brain  ; 

But  each  day  brings  its  petty  dust 
Our  soon-choked  souls  to  fill. 

And  we  forget  because  we  must 
And  not  because  we  will. 

*  Printed  here  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Macmillan. 
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I  struggle  towards  the  light ;  and  ye, 
Once  long'd-for  storms  of  love  ! 

If  with  the  light  ye  cannot  be, 
I  bear  that  ye  remove. 

I  struggle  towards  the  light — but  oh. 

While  yet  the  night  is  chill. 
Upon  time's  barren,  stormy  flow, 

Stay  with  me.  Marguerite,  still ! 

Matthew  Arnold 

CALAIS  SANDS  1 

A  THOUSAND  knights  have  rein'd  their  steeds 
To  watch  this  line  of  sand-hills  run. 
Along  the  never-silent  strait. 

To  Calais  glittering  in  the  sun  ; 

To  look  toward  Ardres'  Golden  Field 

Across  this  wide  aerial  plain. 
Which  glows  as  if  the  Middle  Age 

Were  gorgeous  upon  earth  again. 

Oh,  that  to  share  this  famous  scene, 

I  saw,  upon  the  open  sand, 
Thy  lovely  presence  at  my  side. 

Thy  shawl,  thy  look,  thy  smile,  thy  hand  ! 

How  exquisite  thy  voice  would  come. 

My  darling,  on  this  lonely  air  ! 
How  sweetly  would  the  fresh  sea-breeze 

Shake  loose  some  band  of  soft  brown  hair ! 

And  now  my  glance  but  once  hath  roved 

O'er  Calais  and  its  famous  plain  ; 
To  England's  cliffs  my  gaze  is  turn'd 

O'er  the  blue  strait  mine  eyes  I  strain. 

^  Printed  here  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Macmillan. 
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Thou  comest !     Yes  !  the  vessel's  cloud 

Hangs  dark  upon  the  rolling  sea. 
Oh,  that  yon  sea-bird's  wings  were  mine. 

To  win  one  instant's  glimpse  of  thee  ! 

I  must  not  spring  to  grasp  thy  hand, 
To  woo  thy  smile,  to  seek  thine  eye  ; 

But  I  may  stand  far  off,  and  gaze. 
And  watch  thee  pass  unconscious  by. 

And  spell  thy  looks,  and  guess  thy  thoughts, 

Mixt  with  the  idlers  on  the  pier — 
Ah,  might  I  always  rest  unseen. 

So  I  might  have  thee  always  near ! 

To-morrow  hurry  through  the  fields 

Of  Flanders  to  the  storied  Rhine  ! 
To-night  those  soft-fringed  eyes  shall  close 

Beneath  one  roof,  my  queen  !  with  mine. 

Matthew  Arnold 


EACH  on  his  own  strict  line  we  move,^ 
And  some  find  death  ere  they  find  love 
So  far  apart  their  lives  are  thrown 
From  the  twin  soul  that  halves  their  own. 

Afld  sometimes,  by  still  harder  fate. 

The  lovers  meet,  but  meet  too  late. 

— Thy  heart  is  mine  ! — Tj-ue^  true  I  Ah  true  ! 

— Then,  love,  thy  hand  ! — Ah  no  !  Adieu  1 

*.  Matthew  Arnold 

^  Printed  here  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Macmillan. 
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